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Gar ERAL COMMUNICATIONS ond the proceedings 
of a number of County Institutes were received too 
late for this number. To ensure insertion in any 
number, original communications should be in our, 
hands by the 20th of the precedingmonth. Articles! 


A PRACTICAL RESULT. 

Many tax-payers, not a few Directors, and even 
some Teachers have been in the habit of opposing 
the County Superintendency. Yet all look to it for 
better Teachers and improved schools. Of course, 
it was out of the power of any office, at once, to re- 
generate the Teachers of a county or to render the 
schools perfect. But these very demands show that 
something was necessary to be done; and the weight 
of responsibility thrown on the Superintendent shows 
that his is the office relied on to do it. 


by practical Teachers on modes of teaching, the use; Several beneficial results of the office, thus far, 
of apparatus, and school-room affairs generally, are might be instanced, to establish the assertion that it 
very desirable, at the present time. ‘has been successful, to every reasonable extent.— 

To make place for the favors of our friends, we Only one will now be named; and that is the fact 
have omitted nearly all the editorial matter intended that Directors pay, and Teachers receive, in many 
for this number. But if correspondents will forward parts of the State, sularies graded exactly according 
their articles earlier in each month, hereafter, ar- to the County Superiutendent’s figures in the Teach- 
rangements can be made, by which all can be accom- er’s Certificate. All—good, bad and indifferent,—are 


modated, and a much greater variety of matter be 
given, in each number. 


PRAYERS AND THANKS. 

A friend asks, why so few of our County Institutes, 
as recorded in this Journal, commence their daily 
sessions with Prayer, or terminate their proceedings 
with resolutions of thanks to their lecturers and to 
the citizens of the places in which they are so often 
liberally entertained. We answer, that the omission 
is not by the Institutes, but by this Journal, in not 
publishing these parts of the proceedings. The fact 
is, that these acts are of as regular occurrence as those 
of calling the Institute to order or adjourning for 
dinner; teachers being as religious and as grateful as 
any other class or profession, to say the least of 
them. We make this statement to account for the 
omission of this portion of Institute proceedings, 
which, if inserted, would uselessly occupy much space, 
and be about as interesting and instructive as the 
journalizing of the fact that “the roll was called” 
or the “ minutes read and approved.” 


not compensated alike, as heretofore; but the cer- 
| tificate is now the admitted standard of professional 
| merit, and the community expect results from the 
school accordingly. This is a practical result and a 
| success worth the whole cost of the office. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 
Our own article on this subject, inthe August No. 
seems still to have the effect of arresting attention. 
County Superintendents are discussing it, and defend- 


ing their various modes of procedure. This is right, 
a full statement of all, and a discussion of the merits 
of each, will end in the adoption of the best; for the 
object of every one concerned, is to ascertain and 
agree upon that which will most effectually accom- 
plish the design of this chief duty of the Superinten- 
dency. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that Teachers 
and Directors, also, have an interest in the matter, 
and a right to be heard. From the point of view 
which their relations to it present, important and 
useful light may be thrown upon it. Our readers 
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will be benefitted ™ the statement of their experience | Counties. Names. Post t Offices. 
athe whol he thus | Bedford, Henry Heckerman, Bedford, 
and conclusions, and the whole topic be thu: MOTE | Berks, William A. Good, Readine, 
fairly and fully discussed. We hope therefore to | Blair, John Dean, Hollidaysburg, 
e are : i | Bradford, Charles R. Coburn, Towanda, 
hear from some of the subjects and witnesses of the) poy. Sine, , Jehmaen, Duakinehem, 
operation, as well as from the operators themselves. | Butler, Eugene Ferrero, Butler, 
: p | Cambria Saml. B. McCormick, Johnstown 

: > vir? ‘ ‘ » > © } ’ 5 b 

On some future o« casion and afte r all othe rs shall peony Theme i. Heater, Mauch Cheat 
have had free opportunity to detail their various Centre, J. Ilgen Burrell, Bellefonte, 

5 . s. we shall again speak s »what at | Chester, Franklin Taylor, West Chester, 
pane nee pore wa . Pagers see eee ie . | Clarion, John G. McGonagle, Strattonville, 
length on this question —at present only stating | Clearfield, L. L. Still, Curwensville, 

f » opinions already expressed yet remain un-| Clinton, Jesse H. Berry, Mill Hall, 
that the io cca I | Columbia, William Burgess, Millville, 
changed. Crawford, Samuel P. Bates, Meadville, 

ee en Cumberland, Daniel Shelly, Shiremanstown, 
POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE. | Dauphin, Samuel D. Ingram, Harrisburg, 
° . | , ’ re ‘he > 

‘ rr page be found an article relating | Delaware, Charles W. Deans, Chester, 

In another page will re fo * r _ Slee Charles R. Early, aie 
to the Penna. Polytechnic College, at Philadel- Erie, Wm. H. Armstrong, Wattsburg, 

7 » Phila. Ledger. is inserted | Fayette, Joshua V. Gibbons, Brownsville, 
phia, taken from the Phila. Ledger. It is insei ed ng Cre Biced, Marioaville, 
because it expresses strong and mostly right views Franklin, Philip M. Shoemaker, Upper Strasburg, 
about one of our most interesting and important ed-| Fulton, Win. A. Gray, Speersville, 

‘ in in Ls ; Greene, Geo. W. Baker, Carmichaels, 
ucational institutions, and announces the note-worthy | funtingdon, Albert Owen, Huntingdon, 
fact that one of our most prominent scientific teach- | Indiana, Saml. P. Bollman, Indiana, 

“ “ 4 7 - oe - Jefferson, Saml. M’Elhose, Brookville, 
ers, (I rof. \ ethake) has identified himself with the Juniata, Wm. M. Burchfield, Mifllintown, 
modern attempt to popularize science. We have Lancaster, David Evans, Lancaster, 

F oieurt ne Eindee entice hameves, and Lawrence, Thomas Berry, New Castle, 
just one exception to the Ledger article, however, ane Lebanon, Henry Houck, Lebanon, 
we state it, now, in order to avoid the appearance of | Lehigh, Hiram H. Schwartz, Allentown, 
dorsing whi » feel to. be a literary and ede Luzerne, John L. Richardson, Waverly, 
endorsing what we feel to be dun rary m leiameed Lycoming, Hugh Castles, Hughesville, 
tional heresy, without any intention, at this time, of |McKean, Luther R. Wisner, Smethport, 

ae “a : he al sit : , | Mercer, John A. McCandless, Mercer, 
discussing the point. Of course we allude to the | Miftin, Ashituh Seilth, “yor 
fling at the study of * Latin and Greek,” which so Monroe, Charles 8. Detrick, Stroudsburg, 

re Se , ies ot ‘tho firct nara. | Montgomery, Ephraim L. Acker, Norristown, 
Imagiste rially rounds the la t period of the first para- jie eur. ikon ee, Suanile, 
graph of the Ledger article. Northampton, Valentine Hilburn, Easton, 

Whenever we hear scholars decrying the study of Netthumberland, John J. Reimensnyder, Milton, 

2 ; ; eee ’ Perry, Lewis B. Kerr, Landisburg, 
the ancient languages, we think of that savage na-/| pike, Philip F. Fulmer, Fulmersville, 
tion, said by early writers to inhabit the interior of | Potter, J. Hendrick, Coudersport, 

‘ g . é Schuylkill, Jona. K. Krewson, Minersville, 
Africa, among whom no one was recognized as a spyder, Daniel S. Boyer, Freeburg, 
warrior, till he had beaten his mother. Persons who Somerset, Jacob K. Miller, Berlin, 

: 3 neeteteile » adh _ | Sullivan, C. J. Richardson, Laporte, 
are innocent of classical knowledge and who oppose susquehanna, _B. F. Tewksbury, Brooklyn, 
it as useless, are in a different category ; but, for one | Tioga, Newel L. Reynolds, Oceola, 

, iniv oh " lie Union, David Heeckendorn, New Berlin, 
whose intellect has been mainly trained by the dis- yenango, Wm. Burgwin, Franklin, 
ciplinary study of the ancieut languages, and whose Warren, Lewis L. Spencer, Columbus, 

é ee : : at diene Washington, Isaac H. Longdon, Hillsboro’, 
mind has been filled and elevated by the great ideas Wayne, ery Paaeak 
of those grand old writers,—for such a classical be- Westmoreland, James R. M’Afee, Latrobe, 

uaa te : ie ge ; . ss tue Wyoming, Jacob De Witt, Tunkhannock, 
nificiary to stigmatize “ Latin and Greek” does seem) yy.) i. aoe York. 
as strange as it is ungrateful. | Se: ee 
— . re ee TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

ffi ij } _ | District Reports.—The supply of blanks for the District 
LY a ’ ‘Reports and Four Month’s Certificates, for the current 


school year, has been forwarded to Superintendents by 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, | Express, and notice thereof given by mail. The blank 

HARRispurc, December, 1859. , | books in which to copy the District Reports, will be trans- 
| mitted to Superintendents by mail, in a few days. 

State Normal School.— After the “official” matter for the | Graded Schools in Rural Districts.—One rural graded 
last number of the Schoo] Journal had gone to press, a ; school has been reported in Armstrong, Bucks and Lan- 
note was received from Mr. Dieffenbach, declining to jeaster counties, respectively. If any have been estab- 
serve as one of the Inspectors for the Lancaster county | lished in other counties, Superintendents will please re- 
Normal School. port the fact tothe Department without delay. 

The Frost.—Superintendents will please report imme- 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS NOW IN COMMISSION. | diate ly, the number of districts in which the schools have 


The numerous changes in names or Post Offices, require |"°t been Opened this year, on account of the frost, and 


consequent pecuniary embarrassment. 
the publication of the following list, at this time. Mental Arithmetic—Examinations.—The expressions “‘in- 








Counties. Names. Post Offices. | tellectual’’ or ‘* Mental’? Arithmetic, signify Oral Arith- 
Adams, John C, Ellis, New Oxford, metic, as contra distinguished from Written Arithmetic. 
Allegheny, Charles W. Quick, Pittsburgh, A written examination, therefore, in Mental Arithmetic is 
Armstrong, Robert W. Smith, Kittanning, }a contradiction in terms, and an error in practice. To be 


Beaver, Tho. C. Carothers, Frankf’t Springs, ' sure, the analysis can be made in writing, and may, in that 
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mode, serve to acertain extent asa discipline for the mind, 
and to cultivate readiness of expression and precision of 
statement, in written exercises. But, except in the form 
of the analysis, this differs nothing from other exercises in 
Written Arithmetic, and scarcely merits the dignity of a 
separate branch of study—which it essentially is—and its 
title becomes a misnomer. 

Mental Arithmetic is intended to be an exclusively oral 
branch of study, and its problems to be solved ‘‘in the 
mind,”’ and the logical process and its results to be stated 
verbally, without the adventitious aid of slate and pencil, 
blackboard or paper. In this way it reaches and quickens 
the mental faculties, compels concentration of thought, 


inspires confidence, and teaches presence of mind and self- | 


reliance. It throws the mind back upon its independent 
powers of memory and ratiocination; secures clearness of 
thought, a cautious and certain statement of premises, with 
readiness and accuracy of verbal expression, that cannot 
be so well acquired in any other way. If the written 
mode of solution be adopted, the peculiar benefits of this 
study are almost wholly lost, and its advantages destroyed. 

TO TEACHERS. 
Average Attendance.—Since the blanks for the new style 

of Teacher’s Monthly Reports have been distributed to 
most of the counties, a misprint has been discovered in 
the ‘* Directions”’ given for finding the ** average daily at- 
tendance of pupils.*’ Teachers will govern themselves, 
hereafter, on this point, by the following rule, viz: 

To get the average daily attendance of Male Pupils, add up 
that part of the column of ** Torats” which is opposite the 
names of the male pupils, and divide by the whole number of 
days that the school has been open during the month. The 
same process applied to the list of Females, will give the 
average daily attendance of Female Pupils. 





PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 

The following verbal report on Primary Instruction was 
made by Rev. Wma. A. Goon, Superintendent of Berks 
county, at the fourth annual convention of County Super- 
intendents, held in the city of Reading, July 22d, 1857, 
and published with the debates in the Penna. School Jour- 
nal. Its republication now, will attract deserved atten- 
tion, and be of service to the cause. The attention of 
Directors is earnestly caTled to its important and valuable 
suggestions. 

Primary School Instruction.—Mr. Good said his attention 
had been called to the subject by the condition of the pri- 
mary schools of his locality. The complaint was that they 
were not what they should be, and thus they did not send 
up pupils properly prepared for the higher grades. He 
had learned that this complaint was by no means confined 
to one locality. The reason probably is, that old and in- 
sufficient modes of instruction, without reference either to 
the true philosophy of teaching or to the modern improve- 
ments in the art, based on that philosophy, are adhered 
to. 

What ought to be aimed at, and what should be taught 
in our Primary Schools?’ The great object is, in them, to 


lay a broad and deep foundation for that thorough and. 


high culture, which the nature of our institutions and the 
wants of our social condition demand. 
its accomplishment afterwards will be difficult. To effect 
this, the powers of the mind must, in the first instance, be 
properly awakened and methodically called into action. 
Whatever systems of mental philosophy are adopted, 
whether of Locke, or Berkley, or Hegel, itis admitted that 
nearly all the instruction of young children (which are 
the pupils in the primary schools,) is imparted mediately 
through the semi-mental senses of the eye and the ear.— 


The exercise and cultivation of these senses should, there- | 
fore, be the first object, and they should be regarded as the | 


primary mediums of communicating with the mind. Un- 


If not laid here, | 


der the present system, much of the precious time of the| 


child is really wasted in the dull repetition, the hum-| 


drum, of A. B. C. Not only months, but sometimes sev- 
eral school terms are spent in this exercise, which brings 
no pleasure to the pupil, nor strengthens any mental pow- 
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the pupil is so much enlivened that the impressions upon 
his mind continue vivid for years. His mind is agree- 
ably exercised and informed, instead of being stupified ; 
and, instead of remaining dormant, it is invigorated and 
developed. 

The child is thus exercised, and pleasantly exercised, 
upon such objects and things as readily present them- 
selves, and in observing their forms and qualities. Thus, 
by separating and distinguishing the parts, the pupil is 
trained to observe forms, and to recognize distinctly and 
accurately. Next, he should be exercised on colors, and 
trained to distinguish them in their various combinations ; 
and then to analyze and separate qualities from their sub- 
stances. 


It may not be expedient to pursue this any length of 
of time, exclusively. This might be objectionabl Butit 
ought to be continued during the whole primary course, 
though the committing of the alphabet, in connection with 
it, may be desirable to many. 

The next series of exercises, consists in the use of the slate. 


Linear drawing belongs to the Primary Schovl, at least, se 


far as its elements are concerned. The drawing of a 
straight line,—now horizontal, then perpendicular, then 
again oblique,—the division of a straight line, into two, 
three, or four parts, by sight, without measuring,—the 


drawing of curves, and even circles, are not so readily ex- 
ecuted without training. But with proper training, small 








children will execute them with wondertul accuracy.— 
Mathematical figures, without technical terms. may be furmed, 
and the elements of that science taught. [It can also be 
successfully applied to teaching the alphabet. By ar- 
ranging the letters into certain classes, according to cer- 
tain elementary books, children will learn in a few les- 


sons to draw them, and when they can draw them, and 
know their names, they will not forget them. This is on 
the system of ** reproducing.”’ By this method, both the 
eye and the hand are practised. 

The other semi-mentad sense is the ear, andis equally sus- 
ceptible of culture. It is undoubtediy a great means by 
which to conduct the educationai process, as well as the 
source of the purest individual enjoyment. Language de- 
velops itself early in a child. Without the sense of hear- 
ing, spoken language cannot be cultivated. Ali culture is 
in proportion to the development of language. The language 
a nation speaks, indicates its degree of advancement. It 
is thus with a child. The first series of exercises, in ref- 
erence to hearing, should aim at iraining the pupil to distin- 
guish the elemementary sounds of the language, and to exercise 
in connection with it, the vocal powers. ‘The language of a 
child may be greatly improved by instruction and practice 
in articulation and beauty of pronunciation, and more es- 
pecially in its scope and comprehension. Pupils are sus- 
ceptible of advancement, beyond the expectation of 
parents and teachers. Oral composition, or speaking by 
repeating the teacher’s language, by conversation, and ex- 
pressing their ideas upon common objects of life, is of great 
use. The reciprocal influence of the cultivation of the 
mind and language, is much more than is attributed to it 
by the majority. Thus we shall have good readers, good 
speakers, and good scholars. 

Vocal music claims the attention of teachers in our pub- 
lic schools. Asa simple exercise of the ear in distin- 
guishing the notes of the gamut, and in training the vocal 
organs to form those notes, it has its value. But vocal 
music should be cultivated in the schools,—in the primary 
schools,—on account of its happy effect upon the minds 
and tempers of the pupils. Its social and harmonising 
influence is acknowledged. As an illustration, the fol- 
lowing may be adduced: A teacher instructed a large 
school, in a district, in Europe, too poor to furnish the 
necessary school books. By means of a large black sur- 
face (wall or board) he conducted his exercises orally. 
Though this mode of instruction was most interesting, it 
was also a severe tax on their young energies. When he 
observed that the pupils became fatigued by the exercises 
of the teaching, he would say, “‘ let us sing.” Its effects 
was electric, and prepared the pupils for the next lesson. 

The conclusion was, that the senses of sightand hearing 
(together with object lessons to teach children to think, 
and exercises in language,) should be primarily and care- 


er, with the exception, perhaps, of a feeble exercise of the | fully trained ; and to effect this, pupils should be exer- 


memory. 


|cised in a progressive and philosophical manner, upon 


Undoubtedly, the first course of instructionin a primary the common objects which surround and interest them. 


school should consist in Object Lessons, as has long been 
practised in the best schools in Europe. 


But, to effect this, we need the best teachers in the Primary 


By this means Schools. 
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NOTES EDUCATIONAL. 
Loomis’ Geometry. 

Among the most prominent authors of text- 
books upon the subject of Mathematics, stands 
Elias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of New York. His characteristics 
as a writer and compiler, are clearness, brevity and 
simplicity,—the first and third elements being se- 
cured even at the expense of the second, if neces- 
sary. He seems to have studied to realize the 
difficulties with which students usually meet in the 
prosecution of the Mathematics, and to know how 
to remove those difficulties. Several of his works 
have acquired an extensive popularity, and are now 
the text-books in some of the first institutions of 
our country. They have stood the test of the 
school room,—a fiery trial for a text-book,—and 
have received the verdict of excellence. Hence, a 
few remarks upon any of them,—whether such re- 
marks be in their favor or otherwise,—cannot affect 
their reputation or sale. We propose, therefore, 
to consider, very briefly, the merits and demerits 
of his Geometry. 

First, then, as to the method of reasoning.—It is 
well known to teachers, that in our educational in- 
stitutions, until quite recently, Euclid’s Geometry, 
so long known as the only text-book upon the sub- 
ject, was the work principally used; and it is also 
known that within a few years, this work has been 
superceded by that of Legendre. There are several 
reasons for this, one of which undoubtedly is, the de- 
sire for the new, although it must be conceded that 
Legendre is an improvement upon Euclid in the 
arrangement of Propositions. and in some of the 
demonstrations. Perhaps the great distinction 
between their logical methods is, that Legendre is 
generally more concise, while Euclid’s forms are, 
perhaps, more closely allied to the methods of rea- 
soning upon subjects not strictly mathematical. 

In the consideration of this fact, the question ari- 
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preference for the latter, though it is not our inten- 
tion to specify them in this article. 

| Logical Method.—Prof. Loomis claims to have 
‘followed more closely the model of Euclid in his 
‘demonstrations; and hence, entertaining his own 
‘views of his model, thinks that by adopting an im- 
/proved arrangement of the Propositions, his work 
is better adapted to the general student than any 
of the current editions of Legendre. Upon this 
point, as before intimated, we will not attempt to 
‘influence the opinions of our readers. One very 
commendable feature of the work we are consider- 
jing, is, that at the end of each demonstration a 
portion of the conclusion is repeated, thus remind- 
‘ing the pupil that a demonstration is not complete 
until the conclusion has been given. This is a fea- 
ture that in teaching should be insisted upon, and 
although it may seem like a little thing, we hold 
that the value of the work is much enhanced by it. 

Shading of Diagrams.—Another improvement 
claimed by the author, is the shading of diagrams 
in the department of Solid Geometry. This will 
undoubtedly recommend the book to many instruc- 
tors, although for our own part, we prefer merely 
the outline of the figures. The advantage claimed 
for shading, is, that the pupil will more readily ap- 
prehend the construction, and, in the large majority 
jof cases, this is true. Our preference to the mere 
‘outline is based upon two reasons: Ist. The supe- 
rior discipline derived from the conception of form 
from the outline, and 2nd. The objection to making 
things too easy to pupils, thus destroying energy 
and self-reliance, those essertial elements of schol- 
arship and manhood. For these reasons we would 
prefer the diagrams without the shading. 

Methods of Proof.—The methods of proof, or 
course of reasoning, in establishing the different 
propositions, is, in general, about the same as in 
Legendre. The principal exceptions to this are 
Prop. 28, Bk. 1, Prop. 7, Bk. 3, Prop. 12, Bk. 
‘8, and Prop. 8, Bk. 10, The demonstration of 
Prop. 28, Bk. 1, we like better than that given by 
|Legendre. It is rather more concise and can be 


ses, which is the better, viewed from the stand-point more easily understood and recited by the learner. 
of pure logic or discipline? Which is better cal-|The demonstration to Prop. 7, Bk. 3, is much su- 
culated to inculcate those methods of thought and ‘perior to Legendre’s in several respects. First, it 
expression, which will make the most successful 'is a direct demonstration, while that given by Le- 
reasoner and speaker upon the ordinary topics of | gendre is indirect, and of course, other things being 
life? Some, supposing that Euclid’s style of expo-| equal, a direct demonstration is always preferable 
sition was better adapted to accomplish this latter to an indirect one. Secondly, it is much more ea- 
object, have given it the preference in a general sily apprehended by the pupil. Thirdly, it is much 
educational course. Without pretending to enter more concise. The demonstration in Legendre has 
into a discussion of this point, we remark that the | often been found a stumbling block to learners, but 
superior conciseness of Legendre would be very that given in the work of Prof. Loomis is so sim- 
likely to recommend it to the mathematical mind, ple and direct, that pupils would scarcely findfany 
and hence we think it is generally preferred by | difficulty with it. 

Mathematicians. There are also other points of | The demonstration to Prop. 12, Bk. 8, was de- 


difference between Euclid and Legendre, which |signed to differ from Legendre, by being more gen- 
would weigh much more with us in determining our eral in its character. 


Legendre, it will be remem- 
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bered, proves the principle that similar prisms are | 
to each other as the cubes of their homologous edges,— | 
first in the special case of triangular prisms, and 

then in a corollary he derives the general truth. | 
Prof. Loomis attempts to improve upon this by 

enunciating the general principle in his proposi- 

tion, and following it with a general demonstration ; 

but in this effort he has fallen into the error of at- 

tempting what he does not perform. Thus, he 

enunciates, “similar prisms are to each other as the 

cubes of their homologous edges,” and proves it 

only for the special case of right prisms, by consid- 

ering their altitudes equal to theiredges. Know- 

ing the author’s usual accuracy, we wonder he has 

not detected this error and rectified it in some of 

the recent editions. 

The demonstration of Prop. 8, Bk. 10, is short- 
er than that given by Legendre, and is equally 
clear ; many, however, we think, would prefer Le- 
gendre’s. 

In regard to the arrangement of the propositions 
in solid Geometry, some perhaps would prefer Le- 
gendre, as edited by Prof. Davis, and others Loom- 
is; for our own part we have not much preference. 
about it. The arrangement to which we more par- 
ticularly allude is the placing of the three round 
bodies, the cone, the cylinder, and the sphere, after 
the consideration of spherical triangles, polygons, 
&c. In this respect, Prof. Loomis has more nearly | 
followed the method of the French editions of Le- 
gendre. 

In the latter part of his Geometry, the author 
gives us a very neat and clear exposition of the 
principles of Conic Sections, reserving Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry for a separate work, which 
work includes also Surveying and Navigation.— 
This little treatise on Conic Sections we have used 
for several years in our classes,and, from experience, 
can commend it highly. 

In the recent edition of his Geometry, there has 
been added a fine collection of miscellaneous pro- 
blems, without solutions, designed to be used in 
connection with the different books. This is an 
acceptable addition and one which will meet the 
approval of teachers generally, 

In concluding this brief and hastily prepared ar- 
ticle, we desire to say that, upon the whole, we | 
consider Loomis’ Geometry among the very best | 
that have been presented te the Americon public, | 
and therefore we hope it may receive an appropriate | 
share of public favor. Epwarp Brooks. | 

Lancaster County Normal Sehool, Nov. 1859. 





METHOD OF pean = cae AND NUMERA- | 


Mr. Eprror :—Below, I present my method of 
teaching the notation and numeration of the “ Ara- 
bic system.” Simple numbers only, will be consid- 
ered. 
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Lesson I. 

In the first lesson, the class should be taught the 
meaning of the terms numeration and notation. Schol- 
ars often get the two words confounded. To prevent 
this, teach the derivation of the terms; as, Notation 
from the Latin “ Notatio from noto, to mark.” When 
the class learns, that notation is marking or writing 
numbers, they will have little difficulty in matching 
the word with the proper idea. 

Numeration from the Latin “ Numeratio, a count- 
tng.’ The scholars easily learning that numeration 
is counting or reading numbers. 

The teacher may write on the * board,” 


Bi 2. Sex 6, Dec 10. 
Tri 3. Sep 7. Un 1. 
Quad 4. Oc 8. Duo 2. 
Quin 5. Non 9. 


Teacher—* This table we shall call the ‘ Zable of 
Tri, three; Quad, 
four ; now, you commence at i, two, and go through 
the whole tad/e in the same manner.” 


roots.” Repeat after me: Bi, two ; 


“ Now commence at uo, two, and repeat the ta- 
ble backwards.” 

“Now repeat after me, 7wo, Bi; Vhree, Tri; 
Four, Quad ;—commence at two, Hi, and repeat the 
whole table in the same manner; then commence at 
two, Duo. 
commit it thoroughly to memory, for the nextrecita- 
tion.” 


You may copy this table of rvots and 


Lesson I]. 

Review the table with thoroughness; have it re- 
peated in every possible way; give out roots, and 
have the class give the corresponding numbers ;— 
give out numbers, and have the class give the proper 
roots. Write on the board a number of some length, 
as:1415926535897932384626433. 
Teacher—* You see I have written a long row of 
figures on the board ; we want to learn to count the 
number of figures in this row by threes ; first by pla- 
cing the eye on the third figure, counting from the 
right hand; then on the sixth; then on the ninth, 
and so on. Notice how I count part of the figures, 
by threes. 
right hand, and say, ‘ one,’ then on the sixth and say, 
‘two; then on the ninth, and say, ‘three.’ 


I put my eye on the ‘third figure, at the 


temem- 


ber to keep your attention on the figures, until you 


speak the number, then look three ahead.” 

“Now the class may try it, slowly, so as to be 
right.” 

The teacher may divide the row, into parts, and 
exercise the class individually, in counting the parts 
by threes. 

1.—‘ Each one of the ‘ threes,’ is called a period. 
Each period must contain three figures, excepting the 
last on the left hand, which may contain one, two or 
three figures. How many periods in this row of fig- 
ures: 234567834411?" 

Class—“ Four.” 

7.— How many in this: 34201134412” 
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C— Four.” 

7.—* How many figures in the fourth period ?” 
C.—" One.” 
7.—‘ In this: 
C.—* Five.” 
7.—* How many figures in the fifth period?” 
C.—* Two.” 


7.—" You may write rows of figures on your slates 


$4567830021113?" 


and count up their periods, noticing particularly how 
many figures you have in the last period; practice 
at your seats all of the two lessons, for the next re- 
citation. 

Lesson IIT. 

In the third lesson the teacher will examine each 
pupil, to see if the table of roots is perfectly commit- 
ted, and the number of periods in a row of figures 
easily counted by the eye a/one,—that is, without 
“ pointing off.” 


The teacher, then, may have the class repeat after 


him the tab/e of roots, without the corresponding 
Billions, Trill. 
Explain care- 


numbers, adding the terminations, as : 
ions, Quadrillions, Quintillions, ce. 
fully how that U’n and Dec are put together to form 
U/ndecillions and Duo and Dee, in Juodecillions.— 
Write the following diagram on the board : 


Dec. Non. Oc Sep. Sex. Quin. Quad, Tri Ri. Mi. Thon Units 


200 GOL CHO OVO GOO O00 0090 O00 HHO 000 O00 O00 
12 11 10 9 s 7 6 5 ’ ; 2 1 

Explain the meaning of the abbreviations, 1/i and 
Thou. 


7.—* How many periods have | written ?” 


< Y sé Twelve.” . 
7.—* What period is Bi in ?” 
C.—* Fourth.” 


— Then, where is Billions ?” 
‘In the fourth period.” 
1.—* Where is Adillions ?” 


<.—* In the third period.” 

7.—" Where is Thousands ?”’ 

€.—* In the second period.” 

7.—* Where is Units ?” 

C'—* In the first period.” 

7.—* Now, if you remember in what periods you 


find units, thousands and millions, you can easily tell 
all the rest, for they run along just like the table of. 


roots, 


The teacher will thoroughly drill the class on the | 


location of the first three periods. 

Write on the board such numbers as : 327 300 23 
30 201. Explain them so that each pupil can read 
any number of one, two or three figures. See that 
they understand the expressions 300, 003, 30, 03, &c. 
Write the following diagram : 


Dee. Non. Oc Sep. Sex. Quin. Quad. Tri. Bi Mi. Thou. Units. 


7.— How many places for periods have I left on 
the board ?” 

C.—* Twelve.” 

7.—* If I write a figure three under Bi in the jirst 
part of the period, what will Ijhave ?” 


| ©€.—* Three billions.” 
| 1—* Under Bi, in the second ?” 

C.—* Thirty billions.” 

7.—* Under Bi in the third part ?” 
| ©.—* Three hundred billions.” 
| Exercise the class with from one to three digits, in 
\the same manner. 

Show the use of zero (0) in filling up the vacant 
places of a period. 

7.—* You recollect I told you that every period 
must have three figures excepting the left hand one 
which may have one, two or three. You will see that 
leach period is divided into three parts, jirst, second 
and third.” 

The zero or nought (0) is a sort of wedge; it is 
used to keep the rest of the digits where we want 
them, or to “fill up” the vacant places; it has no 
value only where you used it asa sort of wedge, thus : 
Bi. three wader Billions, in the first part, is three bil- 
3 Bi. 
lions. If | push it to the left by a zero, thus: . 30 
| have thirty billions. If 1 put in another zero wedge, 


Bi ne 4 
thus : | | have three hundred Billions. Suppose 


300 
you should ask me to write twenty illions, twenty 
three millions, two huudred and four thousand and 
three; l write; Bi Mi Thou Units You see that 
20 023 204 003. 
under millions, I wrote a zero, at the left of the twen- 
ty-three, also fwo zeroes at the left of the three units. 
You may read the following number : 
Tri. Bi. Mi. Thou Units 
304 200 3301-03008 
| Copy the diagram on the board and practice at 
your seats in writing any numbers you may think of. 
Lesson IV, 

7.—If you know the names of the first three pe- 
riods and their places, you will soon be able to write’ 
‘and read any number. I have two short rules for 
you to understand : the first is for writing numbers, 
the second for reading them. (The teacher writes 
on the board.) 

(1.) “ To the name of the period add two.” 

(2.) * From the number of the period subtract two.” 
| “Suppose I wish to write jive Billions ; what does 
| Bi mean ?” 

C.—* Two.” 

7.—* What does rule first say ?” 

(.—To the name of the period add two.” 

7.—* Now as the root of Billions means two, if I 
|add iwo to it, what will I have ?” 

| C—* Four.” 

| 7.—* From this simple rule, I know where to write 
the jive Billions ; I write the five in the fourth pe- 
riod, in the first part of the period. Suppose you 
wish to write three Sertillions. What does Sez 
mean ?” 

C.—* Six.” 

7.—* What will you have by rule first ?” 
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C.— Eight.” 

7.—* Then you must write the three in the eighth 
period, first part.” 

7.— You may tell me where to write Octillions. 
Trillions, Quadrillions, Decillions, Nonillions, Septil- 
lions, Quintillions and Sertillions. 

C.—* Octillions in the tenth period ; Trillions in 
the fifth; Quadrillions in the sixth ; Decillions in the 
twelfth ; Nonillions in the eleventh ; Septillions in the 
ninth ; (Juintillions in the seventh ; and Sextillions in 
the eighth,” 

7.—* It is easier to read numbers than to write 
them. (Teacher writes on the board.) 3 423200 
4.23321. 
Count the periods ;—how many have you ?” 


Suppose you wish to read this number. 


C.—* Five.” 

7.—* How many figures in the fifth period?” 
C.—* One.” 

7.—* What is the rule for reading numbers ?” 
C.—* From the number of the period subtract two.” 


7:—* The number of periods is five, if 1 subtract 
two 1 will have three ; now the root for three will give 
the name of the fifth period, which is 7rillions.— 
As you know the table of roots, you will have no 
difficulty in reading this number.” 


“As we have but one figure in the fifth period and 


that three, we have three Trillions, four hundred and | 


twenty-three /ilions, two hundred millions, four hun- 
dred and twenty-one thousand one hundred and twenty 
one. Let us read this number, 43044001000 
0301214341113; you may tell me the num- 
ber of periods and the number of figures in the last 
period, and what you have after subtracting two, and 
the name of the last period.” 

C—* Eight pertods, Two figures in the last: after 
subtracting two we have six; the root for six is Ser; 
therefore, the name of the eighth period is Sextillions.” 

7T.—* You may now read the number slowly.” 

C— Forty-three Sextillions, forty Quintillions, ten 
Quadrillions, no Tillions, three hundred and one Bil- 
lions, two hundred and fourteen Millions, three hun- 
dred and forty-one thousands, one hundred and thir- 
teen.” 

After thorough drill, the class may be taught to 
pass in silence any period not containing significant 
figures. Scholars will easily learn the names of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth, or any period up 
to the twenty-first, by means of the table of roots. 

IT have divided the subject into four lessons ; some 
classes will learn to write and read any number in 
one lesson. 

I use cards of thick paper, four inches long and 
one-half of an inch in width, with a number on one 
side, and the roots for a number on the other, like 
this : 

FIRST SIDE. 
(No. 4.) 3423001234321. 





—____--— 


SECOND SIDE. 
91 Bi. 327. 410c. 21 Mi. 


Each of the class is provided with a card. The 








number represented by the roots is to be written by 
the scholar on the board. The number on the card 
\is to be read by the pupil. The rvots should not be 
written “in order” on the card. 

Teachers will find, that presenting Notation and 
Numeration as above, is interesting and permanent 
in its effect. H.S. Jongs. 
| W. Div. Pub. Schools, Erie Pa., Nov. 1859. 


THE UTILITARIAN ADVANTAGES OF KNOWLEDGE. 
NO. 1. 


That knowledge renders Ministers of the Gospel 
more able to meet the skepticism of infidels and 
the sophistry of impostors, by simplifying difficul- 
ties, reconciling apparent contradictions, and bring- 
ing uniformity and beauty out of confusion ;—law- 
yers and doctors more reliable and safe, and conse- 
quently more successful, because skilled in their 
professions and matured in judgment ;—merchants 
more competent to purchase and sell goods, be- 
cause acquainted with their value, quality and mode 
of manufacture;—and even mechanics more able and 
skillful, because they work according to principle 
and science, and not mere pattern,—is usually ad- 
mitted by all, because, proved by the daily experi- 
ence of persons following these respective callings. 
But that the scientific farmer shares just as largely 
of its benefits, is fully as evident to those acquain- 
ted with the facts. The marshes of Belgium and 
Holland, the plains of Germany and France, now 
among the most fertile in the world through its 
instrumentality, and the productive, though for- 
merly sterile fields of Scotland, and our own New 
England, attest this truth. In fact, the individual 
experience of thousands, in every part of our own 
happy country, proves this, to every intelligent per- 
son. In Massachusetts, the average pro/its overall 
expenses, of the last forty crops of corn offered for 
exhibition, was $51 per acre,—the results of scien- 
tific farming. 

3ut 1 do not intend to multiply examples.— 
Suffice it to say, that our own and other States, 
unless convinced of its importance, would not have 
established schools in which pupils are taught the 
application of science to farming, and the improve- 
ment of soils. The truth is, none might reap rich- 
er rewards from the study of the elementary branch- 
es, together with chemistry, zoology. botany, &c., 
than the farmer; a fact which,is rapidly becoming 
known and appreciated, 

And just as important and necessary is knowl- 
‘edge to the laborer. Who would not rather em- 
| ploy an intelligent laborer, than an ignorant one? 
Who would not willingly pay higher wages to one 
who knows how to perform properly the work as- 
signed him, than employ a bungler? And how 
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many are there who rise through every difficulty to 
eminence and power, by means of intellectual su- 
periority alone? History records the names and 
deeds of thousands of intelligent laborers; our 
country is full of them, and to them she owes much 
of her onward progress and rapid growth. 

From these and other considerations, we are con- 
vinced that the general diffusion of knowledge will 
render success more certain, in securing the com- 
forts and necessities, as well as honors of life.— 
And it may appropriately be added, that it will also 
tend to diminish crime and misery, particularly if 
coupled with the proper mora! and religious instruc- 
tion. That ignorance is a fruitful source of every 
species of crime, is abundantly proven by statis- 
tics. Out of 27,948 criminals convicted in New 
York from 1840 to 1848, only 128 had received a 
good education, while more than half the residue 
could neither read nor write. In 1857, out of 504 
convicts in the Ohio Penitentiary, 462, or nine- 
tenths, could neither read nor write. In the differ- 
ent States of Europe, the number of murders com- 
mitted annually ranges from 4 to 174, to a million, 
in proportion to the general intelligence or igno- 
rance of the people. 

These facts furnish, certainly, very strong evi- 
dence that ignorance is usually the attendant of 
crime and wretchedness ; and also, that they both 
flee before the illuminating rays of knowledge, as 
the shades of night do from the approaching king 
of day. This is truly encouraging to faithful teach- 
ers, editors and friends of education, and should 
cause them to continue in their “labor of love.” 

Gro. F, MceFar.anp. 

Me Allisterville Academy. Juniata co., Nov, 1859. 


HOW TO EXAMINE. 

In the last No. of the “ School Journal” was a 
communication from a friend in Westmoreland co., 
on the subject of examinations, which was very in- 
teresting for more than one reason, but which did 


not give entire satisfaction, as the author did not! 


give examples of the kind of questions asked. 

With your leave, the writer will give his method 
of examining, which, though differing from that of 
his friend, will not be viewed as a condemnation of 
his method. 

In regard to examinations, generally, it may truly 
be said that it is a different task to fathom the mind 
of a human being. Ten questions upon any given 
science will not suffice, nor ten times ten. Some 


teachers may be examined twenty times before the 
examiner strikes the vein of knowledge. Many things 
as sickness, fear, nervousness, modesty are insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of a successful result. 
But if you desire to strike a vain of fluency of “ words 
without knowledge "—just ask for definitions. I 
have known teachers to write twenty or thirty defini- 


tions correctly, who could not afterwards tell what 
they meant. And more, I have seen them spell ac- 
curately all the diflicult words in definitions, such as 
Orthepy, Etymology, and the like, and misspell if, of, 
to, and the like. 

After trying three different methods unsuccessfully, 
such as definition, oral demonstration, and written 
answers, the following (fourth) method was adopted, 
which not only elicits knowledge, pleases the Direc- 
tors and the audience, but also is as good, while it 
lasts, as a Normal School, as it instructs while it edu- 
cates. 

The teachers are seated and furnished with pens, 
ink and paper. The names are taken in the order in 
which they are seated, opposite which names there 
are six ruled divisions for marks in the following 
teading, Grammar, Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy, Penmanship and Communication. They are re- 
quired to write their names at the right hand corner 
of the paper, with the name of the school house and 
the date. I then dictate a verse or two of prose, or 
four or five verses of poetry, which have been select- 
ed on account of the difficulty to capitalize, punetu- 
ate and spell, and also on account of their newness. 
| These should not be selected from a school book, as 
familiarity may enable teachers to write, punctuate 
and capitalize accurately. Sometimes I dictate a 

Vendue Notice of one page. ‘This is not easily writ- 
ten, but when there are no books about, 1 take some- 
thing that will serve as examples for analysis. When 
this is written, each teacher uses his manuscript as a 
book, until he is through with the exercise in gram- 
mar, after which it is handed to the Directors. Hach 
‘teacher is first required to read his entire page of 
Ms., which, if poetry, is a good test of ability to 
read. Questions are then asked on the principles of 
reading, in the order in which the teachers are seated, 
and the answers are marked opposite the name, as in 
a tally list at an election. If one hesitates a while, 
| say, “Class”, and some one answers and imme- 
diately gets his credit mark. 

After the reading examination, which usually lasts 
‘one hour if the class is large, I lecture on grammar, 
stating its general features, purposes and divisions. 
This is to assure the timid. This lecture lasts five 
minutes. The teachers are then required, as before, 
to analyse the verses, 1. Orthographically; 2. Pho- 
netically ; 3. Etymologically; 4. Synthetically; 5. 

Logically ; 6. Prosodically ; 7. Rhetorically. When- 
‘ever a question is not answered, or a word analyzed, 
the “ Class” is called, when some one proceeds and 
'gets the mark. 


One hour spent at this exercise, elicits as much 
‘information as is needed to mark the qualifications. 
One will excel in orthography ; another in phonetics ; 
another in syntax ; another in logical analysis. Hach 
has his hobby, but seldom, indeed, is any one an adept 
‘in all these branches. 
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The MSS. are now handed to the Directors, five 
minutes lecture given on arithmetic, taking care to 
tell nothing of importance, but merely to get the 
minds of the teachers fixed upon this science and to 
impart confidence. 


mal; 4. On Analysis; 5. On Mental Practice; 6. 
On Written Practice. The different formulas and 
the reasons for them are required, and, especially, is 
the attention directed to per centage; the two kinds 
of interest; the three kinds of discount, and duodeci- 


mals.—a knowledge of these being more in demand | 


than the Allegations, the Roots, &c. 

In mental arithmetic such questions are asked as 
will elicit an acquaintance with each of the tables in 
Denominate Numbers, such as, If a half-yard cost a 
quarter-dollar, what will a half-ell-English cost? If 
ten grains cost a cent, how much will three scruples 


cost ? But I seldom ask a definition, unless the | 


teachers are but little familiar with the sciences, or 
unless they are fagging, when I branch out on defi- 
nition and get a score of ready answers, which soon 
revives them without their knowing why. 


One hour spent at this, I lecture five minutes on | 
geography, as before mentioned, mentioning some 


dozen kinds of geography, as, local, descriptive, poli- 
tical, thermal, hydrographical, geological, mathema- 
tical, botanical, zo-ological, &c., &c. 
question on geography, and require a teacher to tell 
to which branch of geography it belongs. If he can, 
he gets a mark, if he cannot, I say “ Class,” and some 
one gets a mark. One hour spent in this way, will 
test the ability of a teacher, or a class, much better 
than by writing or answering definitions. You can 
thus ascertain whether a teacher only knows local 
geography, or whether he has ever read a work on 
physical, or philosophical geography. After five 
years’ experience, and as many methods, I have found 
this one the best for the teacher, Director and audi- 
ence. The questions demand answers involving ge- 
neral principles, while the exercises instruct. 

In closing on geography, | ask questions on the 


various forms of government, and run from this into | 


school government, requiring answers as to what 
kind of government is established in the school; 
whether monarchical, aristocratical, democratic, re- 


publican or patriarchal ; from what source a teacher. 


derives his authority to teach and to chastise. If in 
loco parentis, how much he should whip ; how much 
a parent should chastise ; who is the judge of how 
much ; how he stands, morally, legally and socially 
in regard to the pupil, to the parent and to the Di- 
rectors. In this way I find out the ability to govern, 
—as an intelligent, or an ignorant answer must indi- 
cate the character of the mind whence it emanates. 
When there is an audience, these questions give new 
ideas to the parent as well as to the teacher. In 
some localities the audience was large, in some very 


Questions are then asked, 1. On_ 
the Integer; 2. On the Fraction; 3. On the Deci-, 


I then ask a 
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|small or none at all,—our people being generally en- 

gaged in pursuits, which require their attention in 

day-time, such as lumbering, railroading. or making 

iron or “ shucks.” S. B. M. 
Cambria co., Nov, 1859. 


OFFICIAL SCHOOL VISITATION. 
Mr. Burrowes :—The pens and tongues of our 
modern educators—from the 
doctors of divinity, down to those unfledged gos- 


grave and learned 
lings, whose only importance consists in the gra- 
tuitous “ dubbing of Proressor,” by “ institutions” 
other than those chartered by “ Act of Assembly” 
—are prolific with advice and suggestions for the 


school-master. Every one has his mi/e to throw in 
—in many instances more than the “ poor widow's,” — 
and the passive teacher is expected to swallow the 
dose, nolens volens. 

The presumption is, that the schoo! teacher 
alone, of all educators, stands in need of counsel; 
and suggestive spirits are always on hand, and ever 
ready to pour in the “oil of consolatien” to his 
ineedy soul; forgetting that there are others in the 
educational field who may require instruction also. 

Practical knowledge is obtained in the best of all 
schools—ezperience. By the comparison of results 
obtained by the experience of men in the same pro- 
fession or department, the commendable can be 
ascertained or retained; the condemnable 
covered and dropped. Hence the necessity and 
propriety of all professions “comparing papers.” 

The three-score and more County Superinten- 
dents of our good old commonwealth, have, no 
doubt, three-score and more ways, methods or plans, 
of conducting an official visitation of their respec- 
tive schools. We think this is so from the fact, 
that no public effort has been made to exchange 
views on this subject. Weare lavish of our advice 


dis- 


to teachers ; stinted when we turn our pens at each 
(other. This should not be. 

No true friend of education will deny the im- 
portance of school visitation; hence, the strong 
reason why we should perfectly understand what 
our duties and privileges are, in this respect. We 
| will simply state our manner of conducting a visi- 
tation, hoping by this means to obtain the views of 
others. 

When we commence the schools of a district, we 
‘apprize the directors and as many of the citizens 
|as possible, and have them accompany us. Much 
'is gained in this way ; defects in books, &c., can be 
‘at once laid before the people. 

We make it a point to extend to the public and 
teachers, that courtesy and attention, that will re- 
lieve them at once from embarrasment, destroy 
diffidence and gain confidence. The first step is 
to ascertain the classification of the scholars; if 
improperly classified, with the aid of the teacher, 
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we correct this evil. In almost all schools a class 
of pupils is found whom we denominate “ /oungers” 
—pupils who have one or two recitations per day, 
and who are unemployed more than half their time. 
These are incorporated into the several classes in 
tie school, instanter, and recitations, according to 
qualifications and ability, assigned them. 

Should the pupils lack text books, a little note 
is sent home to the parents, and the books are 
forthcoming without further trouble. 

We then hear recitations—the teacher conduct- 
ing at least part of the exercises,—ask general ques- 
tions, and have a p/ain familiar talk with the pupils 
on their advantages, duties and obligations. 

A course of this kind arouses an interest, result- 
ing in closer application to study and the general 
prosperity of the school. 

We are particularly careful to have the follow- 
ing “items” taught in every school in the county, 
viz:—Mental Arithmetic, general Dictation exer- 
cises, and Orthography. 
young and old, large and small pupils recite daily, 
in Mental Arithmetic. 
public complete the programme. 

Mill Hall, Clinton co. 


BUCKS COUNTY. 

KsteeMep Frienp :—<As enquiry has several times 
been made in reference to the progress of the com- 
mon school system in the respective counties, it 
may be appropriate tq the columns of your Jour- 


Evening lectures to the 
But, more anon, 
J. H. B. 


nal, to state a few facts respecting the events that 
have transpired within the present year, in this 
section of the State. 

Three Institutes have been held in 
different sections of the county, since the 22d of 


County 
last March. ‘The first, at the date just named, con- 
tinued four successive days, and was heid in Qua- 
kertown, Richland twp. The two others were both 
held last October, the former in Durham twp., at 
Reigeisville, and the latter in Newtown borough. 
The former of the last named Institutes continued 
two days, and the latter four. 

All these Institutes have presented very en- 
couraging phases of the workings of the school 
system in Bucks county; and it is believed that 
the one in Quakertown gave an impulse to the cause 
in the northwestern section of the county. The 
attendance was very large throughout nearly all 
the sessions, increasing to the last. There was a 
general attendance of the teachers in this part of 
the county, and a large majority of them partici- 
pated in the exercises; and since that period, those 
of their respective schools, have received a charac- 
ter from the instruction given at this meeting. 
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In many of our schools, | 





tutes had never before been held, (not even those 
for a district,) a very large one was not to be ex- 
pected on this occasion. ‘The attendance, however, 
of teachers, from this section of the county, was 
respectable. We were enabled to carry out the 
programme of the proceedings, almost to the letter, 
and it is believed the influence exerted was deci- 
dedly beneficial. 

The last of this series of meetings came off at 
Newtown, on the Lith October. This was, by far, 
the most encouraging of any yet held in the county. 
The attendance through four successive days was 
sufficient to fill a large Hall, and, during much of 
the time, to crowding. The exercises awakened 
unusual interest, and there was a very general par- 
ticipation by the teachers present. Since this 
event, I have noticed that in several of the best 
schools in this quarter of the county, the exercises 
have been materially modified by the instruction 
given at the Institute; and since this oecasion, on 
comparing sentiments with the teachers in attend- 
ance, the expression of approbation has been uni- 
versal. 

It would be injustice to our friends from abroad 
not to mention their signal services on the different 
occasions—services which exercised such an im- 
portant influence on the assembled bodies of teach- 
ers, and through them, on the cause of education 
throughout our county. The labors of Profs. 
Wickersham, Allen, Dalton, Stoddard and Deans, 
deserve particular commemoration, as having con- 
tributed essentially to give an important character 
to all the Institutes which they attended. The labors 
of Mrs. Moore, of the Lancaster Normal School, 
(formerly Miss Budd,) instructress in reading and 
elocution, contributed greatly to the attraction and 
profit of two of the three Institutes, to which allu- 
sion has just been made. 

Within the last year, there has been planned and 
brought into successful operation, a Normal School 
in the central portion of Bucks county, It is 
beautifnlly situated in the village of Carversville, 
of ample dimensions for the accommodation of a 
large number of pupils of both sexes. The build- 
ing is four stories in height, with all the most ap- 
proved modern fixtures. On the first week of its 
opening, there were about 60 boarders, besides some 
20 or 30 day scholars. There is now every prospect 
that during the present session, the attendance of 
pupils will far surpass the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the friends of the school in this region.— 
Mr. Hunsicker, it is believed, has made a good se- 
lection of practical thorough teachers. 

There has been, within the last year, a number 
of school houses of improved construction erected. 


The next in order of time, was the one held at| Among the number, as deserving of particular 


Durham. 


This was the smallest of the number, | notice, might be mentioned a beautiful edifice adap- 


and being in a part of the county in which Insti-'ted to a graded school, in Newportville, Bristol 
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twp. Another in the borough of Bristol of the 
same kind, adapted to accommodate some 250 pu- 
pils. The two public schools of the borough can) 
now contain more than 600 pupils, and the schools | 
are under the management of 10 superior teachers. | 

Another graded school in Upper Makefield has 
just gone into operation, by the erection of a well-| 
adapted and commodious school house. In Falls 
township, the upper story of a commodious Friends | 
meeting-house has been converted into a very suit-| 
able apartment fora public school. This apart- 
ment has been furnished according to the wants of 
the district. | 

Within about the same period, a graded school | 
house has been erected in Solebury, and the school 
gone into successful operation. 

In Quakertown, there has just been completed a 
very handsome and convenient building, adapted to 
a graded school. 

Besides the structures above named, there have 
been some ten or twelve convenient school houses 
erected during the past year; and, within the same 
period, some ten districts (townships) have been sup- | 
plied with outline maps and other fixtures. In one 
of the districts which has been the most slow in the 
cause of improvement, a writer in the Quakertown 
press remarks, that “they are engaged in erecting 
two school houses during the present season, They 
have raised the price of tuition one dollar per| 
month, and have supplied all the schools with out- 
line maps, &c.” 

I might detail many more evidences of progress 
in our schools, but the above is deemed sufficient. 

W. H. Jounson. 

Buckingham, 11th month 19th, 1859. 


FAYETTE—SOME NOTES OF PROGRESS. 


Since 1823, great and radical changes have not only 
taken place in my thoughts, feelings and sentiments, 
and the world around me, but also in the “ Theory 
and Practice of Teaching.” The last class of chan- 
ges alluded to, are most decided improvements. 
Instead of the laborious, irksome task of learn- 
ing the contents of a book by rote, the child is taught 
to exercise his judgment, and to trace the neces- 
sary connection between cause and effect, by the 
He learns to deduce 
This is essentially 


operations of his own mind. 
consequences from premises. 
the last edition of teaching, revised and corrected. 

But again, we have our Union Graded Schools, 
a modern improvement of great intrinsic value.— 
A teacher can accomplish more in a judiciously 
classified school in one month, than he could in 
three months under the old regime. This is not a 
mere speculative opinion ; it is a truth proven by ex- 
perience, What is the value of time to youth, or 
indeed to any period of life? Canit be estimated 
by dollars and cents? Is it important to econo- 
mize in the expenditure of this invaluable article ? 
There is no substitute for Time. It is short. If 
lost, or spent in misdirected effort, it cannot be re- 
called by any effort, or by any repentance. 

Again, in the location and construction of our 
school houses, and in the general arrangement and 
furniture of our school rooms, there has been a 
great improvement. The introduction of maps, 
globes, blackboards, philosophical apparatus, ma- 
thematical instruments, &c., &c. into our schools, 
indicates a progress truly gratifying to the friends 
of popular education, 

Many of our text books, too, possess superior 
merit, and have kept pace with the progress of the 
age. The rapid advancement of common school 
education has called forth a superabundance of 


Mr. Burrowes :—For several years I have been books. Yet much caution and judgment are ne- 
an attentive reader of your valuable Journal. The cessary in the selection of books, and their too fre- 
editorial and official departments, the proceedings quent change is to be avoided, 
of educational meetings or institutes held in differ- ance of this duty. the impetuous ardor of “ Young 
ent parts of the State, and your many intelligent 4 merica,” should be slightly modified by the ex- 
correspondents, seem to present a continued press treme caution of “ Old Fogyism,.” that the two ex- 
of important matter, and to fill the Journal to its tremes may he escaped. We will not repudiate the 
utmost capacity. This consideration has hitherto principles of geometry because they are old; we will 
prevented me from contributing to your columns, not advocate “ Millerism, Mormonism or Spiritual- 
though fond of communion, either social or litera- ism,” because it is new. Let the 
ry. A full and frequent interchange of sentiment promotion of Truth be our object.—remembering 


In the perform- 


attainment and 


between those who are engaged in the promotion that what is sound in theory is sound and safe in 
of a common cause, or in the performance of com- practice, 
mon duties, is productive of great advantage. But, Teachers’ Township Associations afford another 
popular education is a subject presenting such am- evidence of increased zeal and activity in the cause 
ple materials for comment, that I hardly know of education. These organizations, in connection 
where to begin. with County Institutes, are effecting a great object 
Pedagogism has been, like all other human af-| in the improvement of our teachers. This is the 
fairs, subject to mutability. I began mycareeras point where reformation must begin, and be car- 
a “school-master,” in the spring of 1823. I “kept”! ried on too. The character of our teachers will de- 
school several years before I commenced teaching. | cide the character of our schools—and the charac- 
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ter of our schools will decide the character of the|throughout our bounds. Our teachers feel that 
rising generation ;—and this again will decide the they must and are determined they will associate 
stability or instability of our civil and religious li-| together for mutual improvement. From frequent 
berty, It is thus, that great ulterior consequences contact with each other, they not only learn their 
often flow from what appear to be trivial causes. weak points respectively, but also how to make 

There is no class or condition of men in our great, them strong; whilst the rapid strides some of our 
commonwealth that is not directly and deeply in- young teachers are making in the profession, show 
terested in this momentous subject. We would conclusively, that they themselves are pupi/s, deeply 
suppose that the common instincts of nature, con- and successfully engaged in studying the “theory 
trolled by an ordinary degree of common sense, and practive.” In short, we are using all the ac- 
would prompt every parent to unceasing activity credited appliances of the system, and are trying 
in the education of his children. Surely thisisthe (though in some respects more slowly than we could 
most important and responsible duty that God has wish,) to make sure work of it in Indiana. 


delegated to man. J. V. Gissoys. | You know, Mr. Editor, that we have had our 
Fayette co., Nov. 1859. difficulties to contend with here; and were it not 
— —— that we love and have implicit confidence in the 

SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN INDIANA COUNTY. system, we should long ago have quit the field.— 


Friexnp Burrowes :—I feel that we, of Indiana Amongst the discouragements, we note the frost 
county, have rather neglected the Journal, in the of June 4th, 1859, which well nigh laid us upon our 
way of contributions to its columns; but at the beam ends; for, from all quarters of our county, 
same time I am persuaded that, in no part of the came the cry, “stop the schools,” “suspend the 
State, is the organ of the common school system schools,” and “let us appropriate the tax to the 
more highly appreciated. As teachers, directors, support of the poor.” Howkind! We had hardly 
and Superintendent, we know what an invaluable dared to hope for so much philanthropy, from those 
auxiliary we have in the Journal, which monthly who had generally given the “ co/d shoulder” to the 
visits us, to cheer and encourage (with its pages school system. If it had not been for the fact, of 
always full and over-flowing,) the hearts of our lit- which we were well aware, that this out-cry came 
tle band, here laboring for the advancement of com- principally from opponents of the system, we should 
mon schools. As an individual, it has always have given up all for lost. The world, however, 
seemed to me, that there were so many good things still continued to revolve on its axis and to move 
so well said in the Journal, that one of abilities as on in its orbit, and so did the school system to 
humble as mine, should rather be a learner than a move slowly and quietly on, in our county ; opening 
teacher,—a reader than a writer. Taking this our schools for the usual term, at about the usual 
view of the subject, when tempted to write, I have time, with no particular difference, except a gene- 
denied myself the privilege, believing the space | ral reduction of the salaries of teachers, pro. tem. 
might occupy, would be better filled by others.--| The least observant are constrained to say, when 
However, as the other counties comprising the they compare the schools of 1859 with those of 
great sisterhood in our noble State, have a right to, 1854, What a change! Although all has not been 
hear from us, we raise our voice, not far from the! done which the system in its fullness contemplates, 
top of the wave of progress, which has swept over enough has been accomplished to show that our sys- 
our State, and answer the solicitous inquiry from tem is the system, and that it will, when fully carried 
other counties, thus: Sisters, we are at our posts, out, accomplish all that has ever been predicted 
quietly and unitedly working, with constantly in-| concerning it. 8. P. Botan, 
creasing evidences that the reforms in common, diana, Nov,, 1859. 
school education, now fairly started, are destined, ™ = 
at no distant day, to win a brilliant victory. q ; SX wy cs nts 

Normal principles and Normal teaching are gain- | Educational Soreies, 
ing ground in our county. The permanent estab- 
lishment of a Normal school at our county seat, ; tao dace wed o 

ss 2 | Ata meeting of the Teachers of the Harrisburg Dt. on 
by Messrs. Westlake and Cornwell, with the de-| ine gen ult., it was resolved that the next County Insti- 
tached labors of Prof. Porter, in two other impor- | tute be held in the room occupied by Mr. Burns’ School in 
tant points, have so far developed and improved) Harrisburg, on the 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th of December. 
upon our few short normal sessions, as County, Messrs. Burns, Dare and Eyster were appointed a Com- 
Superintendent, that our county is now pretty well | mittee to secure lecturers for the occasion. Every effort 
leavened with this principle. One thing is certain, will be made to render the Institute instructive and inter- 
vis: that our snccessfal and popular tengliaus enn esting, and a full attendance of the teachers from every 
Tet part of the county is expected. 

those who teach upon the normal principle. 

District associations are now almost universal! A. £. Eyster, Secretary. 








J. M. Loomis, President. 
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“SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 


BERKS COUNTY. 


The Teachers and frends of education assembled in the 


Odd Fellows’ Hall, Reading, Wednesday, November 2d 
President, D. B. Albright, Esq. 
The exercises opened with vocal music by the choir 
under the direction of Dr. Teed. 


After whichTho. H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, delivered 


an address on ‘* the appropriate sphsre of tha day-school 
and on Common School Education.”’ 


John S. Richards, Esq., entertained the audience for 


gome time in his usual happy style. 
After some remarks by J. T. Valentine and Rev. Wm 
Good, adjourned. 


Thursday.—Officers elected : 


President—Rev. Wm. A. Goon. 

Vice Presidents—John Ryan, C. A. R. Kriele. 
Recording Secretary—E. Benj. Bierman. 
Assistant— Reuben 8S. Unger. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. T. Valentine. 
Assistant—Geo. F. Wells. 

Treasurer—W. Root. 


Executive Committee—J.'T. Valentine, Chairman; Geo. 
K. Whitner, D. B. Albright, A. S. Jones, J. C. Climen- 


son. 


The question, ** Does intellectual culture alone tend to 
diminish crime,’ was then ably discussed by Messrs. 
Zerbey, Climenson, Ryan, Good, | 


Valentine, Ralston, 
Christman and Kriele. 

Afternoon—An Essay on the ** Choice of Books,”’ by an 
unknown contributor, supposed to be a lady, was read by 
Mr. George F. Wells, and discussed by Messrs. Zerbey, 
Valentine, Climenson and Albright. After which the 
question ** Should parents be compelled by legislative en- 
actment to educate their children??? was taken up and 
discussed by Messrs. Albright, Zerbey, Ralston 
Climenson. 

An Essay on ** Moral and Religious Education,”? was 


and 


read by Mr. Ch. A. R. Kriele, and discussed by Messrs. | 


Zerbey, Good, Rev. Mr. Milby, and Messrs. Reber, Val- 
entine, and Albright. 

Evening.—Prof. J. P. Wickersham, Principal of the 
State Normal School, at Millersville, Pa., delivered a very 
able and brilliant address, replete with thought, and well 
calculated to strengthen every thinking mind to the ut- 
most tension. 

“ E Pluribus Unum’ was then admirably sung by Prof. 
Teed and his daughter. 

Friday.—A report on ** The Public School System ”* was 
read by Mr. J. C. Climenson, after which a lecture and 
class exercise on methods of teaching Arithmetic by Prof. 
J. P. Wickersham. 

The subject of corporal punishment in Common Schools 
was taken up and discussed by Messrs. Kriele, Climen- 
son, Seaman, Unger, High and Reber. 

Afternoon.—A report on ** Primary Schools’ was read 
by Mr. J. A. Stewart, and discussed by Messrs, Hickok 
and Wickersham, followed by a lecture and class exer- 
cises on ** Methods of Teaching English Grammar,’ by 
Prof. J. P. Wickersham. 

Evening.—Hon. C. Hickok, State Supt. of Common 
Schools, entertained the Institute for two hours with a 
most brilliant and eloquent address on the workings of 
the Common School System. Some very interesting re- 
marks were also made by John S. Richards, Esq. 

Saturday.—A report was then read by Mr. Root, (by 
a lady of the Reading Normal School,) on the best meth- 
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od of creating in the minds of children an interest in their 
| studies. 


| The following resolutions by Mr. Valentine, Chairman 


Ex. Com., were adopted, viz: 


*/ 
| Resolved, That we regard Teachers’ Institutes and As- 
sociations as an important feature of our Common School 
System, and the most direct means within our power of 
'elevating and improving the character of the profession, 
and thereby futhering the cause of public education. 

Resolved, That we regard the Normal! School at Millers - 
| ville, as the first fruits of a law that will ultimately prove 
the crowning glory of our system, and rejoice that we 
have within the limits of our State already an institution 
where teachers can receive a full and thorough profes- 
sional training, equal at least to that afforded to the 
* students of any other profession. 

Resolved, That we recognize in Prof. James P. Wicker- 
sham and Hon. H. C. Hickok ardent and devoted friends 
of the Common School, and in every respect qualified foi 
| the high and responsible positions they occupy. 
| Resolved, That we consider the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
jnal an indispensable aid to the teacher, and hereby re- 
;commend it to the members of this body and the friends 
of education in the county. 
| Resolved, That our thanks are justly due to Prof. John 
Teed and his class for the manner in which they have 
enlivened the exercises with their well-timed and appro- 
priate music, and that we hereby take pleasure in bear- 
ing our testimony to the musical skill and talent of Prof. 
Teed, and in recommending him to the public as an in- 
structor in his profession. 


, 


’ 


BUCKS COUNTY. 


Institute of 
| Bucks, convened at Newtown, October 25th, 1559. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Teachers’ 


The Hall was decorated, by festoons of evergreen on 


‘the front of the gallery; and on the wall, back of the 
| speakers stand, were handsomely executed specimens of 
| Penmanship, by Mr. Martindell, framed in evergreen.— 
|The mottoes were ‘ 


| . ss 
jeverything, 


Good scholars must be thorough in 
** Who does the best he can does well, and 


\ oe eee : 
jacts nobly; angels could dono more. ** There is no ex- 


| cellence without great labor.”’ 

Some fair hands had beautified the Secretary’s table with 
| 

| boquets of pretty flowers. 


| President, 


The following officers were elected : 

Wm. Vice President, A. R. 
Horne ; Second Vice President, Robert 8. 
responding Secretary, Joseph Fell; Recording Secreta- 


H. Johnson ; 
Trego; Cor- 


jries, Hulda Price, M. Speakman Buckman; Treasurer, 


William F. Roberts ; Executive Committee, J. T. Lanning, 


| Annie R. Bailey, Wilmer Atkinson, Maud R. Magil and 


| 


| Juliet A. Hellings. 


| The following are the namesof the Teachers present :— 


| Bensalen—Wm. H. H. M. Neville, Lewis A. Ridge; Bris- 
tel, Tacy F. Lanning, Lizzie C. Kinsey, J. T. Lanning, 
Sarah J. Repshur, Clara Marple, Annie Hugh, Ella Davis, 
Fannie Kinsey, Mary Craig, Juliet Hellings, Sallie Stack- 
|house, Lizzie Q. Harper; Falls—Maria Watson, Martha 
| Price, Mary R. Field, Miss Peck, Wm. Wise, Martha 
| Watson, Amanda M. Boyd, Jennie Suydam; Lower Make- 
| field—J. B. Shoemaker, Agron M. Buckman, Jennie E. 
|Lyon, Mary Swartzlander; Upper Makefield—Micajah 
| Speakman Buckman, David Merrick, Thomas W. Stapler, 
|Mary B. Taylor, Mary E. Buckman, Emilie Briggs, Elvira 
| Paxson, Robert Atkinson; Svlebury—Maud R. Magil, 
|Mary Preston, Albert P. Shurtz, James Q. Atkinson ; 
| Plumstead—Anna Eliza Smith, Anna Bailey ; Richland— 
| A. R. Horne ; Buckingham—Hannah Ann Buckman, Lizzie 
Baily ; Doylestown—Emma E. Price, Jennie Hill, Sallie J. 
Aaron, Wm. Shultz; Newtowr—Hulda Price, Ellen D. 
Graham, Emma Atkinson, Sue Doran, Sallie Cadwallader ; 
Southampton—Wm. F. Roberts, T. W Booz, Mary Emily 
Smith ; Northampton—Sidney Anderson, Edward Smith, 
James Vanhorn; Warwick-—-Wilmer Atkinson, Anna 
Vandegrift ; Warminister—Hannah Rich, Anna Banes, 
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Lizzie Croasdale ; Wrightstown—Hannah C. Smith, Mary 
Bb. Heston. 

Prof. J. F. Stoddard then spoke on arithmetical contrac- 


tions. 

Afternoon.—Prof. Stoddard, on arithmetic and algebra. 
An interesting class in primary reading and spelling was 
conducted by their teacher, M. Speakman Buckman.— 
Prof. Stoddard made some remarks on primary teaching ; 
also, model lessons on color. Some questions were asked 
by J. Lanning in regard to the position of pupils during 
recitation, which were ably answered by Prof. Stoddard ; 
after which J. T. Lanning conducted an exercise in arith- 
metic, followed by Prof. Stoddard with a few remarks on 
the same subject. 

Evening.— Was opened with singing by the Teachers.— 
An instructive address was delivered by J. T. Lanning, 


. 


subject, ** Teachers’ Institutes,’’ who, in his discourse, 
freely commented upon the organization, uses and bene- 
tits of Institutes. The audience was then entertained, by 
Prof. Stoddard, with a highly interesting address on teach- 
Charles W. 


Deans, C. S., of Delaware, made some useful remarks— 


ing, in which instruction was embodied. 


subject, Education, which is agitated throughout the length 
and breadth of the Union ; and of its unlimited importance. 
His thoughts were thankfully received. Lastly some 
questions were proposed by Prof. Stoddard, to be answer- 
ed by the Teachers. 

Wednesday.—Charles W. Deans opened the exercises 
with a lecture on elocution, and afterwards conducted a 
class in reading. Prof. Stoddard made some interesting 
observations on arithmetic—a few examples were per- 
During the exercises a number 
William F. 


The same subject was 


formed by the teachers. 
of interesting discussions arose. Roberts in- 
structed a class in geography. 
continued by Prof. Stoddard. 
Afternoon.—Charles W. Deans occupied the first hour 
discourse Following, 


with an instructive 


instruction was given to a class in mental arithmetic, by 


on grammar. 


Annie Barnes. Jennie Suydam exercised a class in or- 


thography. Much instruction was imparted in this impor- 
tant branch. An object lesson, by Prof. Stoddard suc- 
ceeded. 


Evening.—An essay was read by Ellen D. Graham— 
subject, “ True and False Charity.’’? It showed, on the 
part of the writer, much thought. This was followed by 
an address by Prof. Stoddard—subject, ‘* Objects and some 
of the Elements of Success in Life.”’ During his address 
he showed that patience and perseverance will accomplish 
everything ; also, if a person would be learned he must 
know himself; and that it is a noble work to train the 
rising generation, to make them an honorable and useful 
nation. 
to many interesting discussions. 

Evening.— William F. Roberts exhibited his mode of 


teaching penmanship, after which R. J. Armstrong ex- 


Some questions were answered, which gave rise 


plained the origin of geometry, and illustrated its princi- 
ples by their practical application, in which exercise the 
teachers participated. Prof. Stoddard made remarks upon 
the same subject. The illustrations given in extracting 
roots, and the working of examples in alligation, by Prof. 
Stoddard were well appreciated by the teachers present. 
The following questions were proposed by J. T. Lanning: 
First, what is the most convincing proof which we can 
furnish to children, to establish the fact that the changes 
from day to night are caused by the revolution of the 
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earth upon its axis, and not by the sun revolving around 
the earth ? Second, at the North pole in what direction 
would the magnetic needle point! Also an algebraic 
problem by R. J. Armstrong. 

Afternoon.—The origin of the phrase *‘ Uncle Sam” 
was given by Prof. Stoddard. Albert P. Shurtz conducted 
a class in practical arithmetic, in which much interest was 
manifested. Prof. E. G. Dalton, of the Upland Norma! 
School, explained his method of teaching reading. Prof. 
Stoddard addressed the Institute on the general subject of 
education, and enjoined upon the teachers, the necessity 
of teaching morality and virtue, both by precept and ex- 
ample, and concluded by bidding farewell to the audience. 
Exercises were then conducted by Prof. Dalton in read- 
ing, and Amanda M. Boyd, in mental arithmtic. Mr, 
Upson of New York, gave some illustrations of the use 
of the Holbrook apparatus. 

Evening.—Clara Marple read an essay on the ** Duties 
and Responsibilities of Parents,’?? showing clearly how 
important it is for parents to co-operate with the teacher 
in his arduous duties. James B. Lambert delivered an 
Prof. Dalton made some remarks upon the 
physical development of pupils. Jacob Magill, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, then represented to the audience the diffi- 
culties which teachers continually encounter, but express- 
ed his belief that all such obstacles may be overcome by 
perseverance and energy on the part of the teacher.— 


address. 


Prof. Dalton read a poem entitled, “* A Doctor and his 

Pupil.’? 

Friday.—A question in regard to the revolution of the 
Mr. Upson then de- 

Prof. Dalton followed 


A class in English 


earth upon its axis, was answered. 
scribed the use of the Tellurian. 
with illustrations on penmanship. 
History was conducted by Sidney Anderson, who dis- 
played great familiarity with the subject. Prof. Dalton 
delivered a short lecture on Geography; after which A. 
R. Horne, of the Bucks County Normal! and Classical 
School, Quakertown, conducted an exercise in ‘* Conglo- 
meration * which was done in this way :—Slips of paper 
were handed ronnd; then Mr. Horne gave out half a 
dozen words which the teachers wrote upon these slips. 
Seven minutes were then given to compose a sentence in 
which these words were used. The slips were then pass- 
ed from one to another, each one criticising the sentence, 
and then rose and read it aloud, when criticisms were of- 
fered by any one desiring to do so. These exercises are 
profitable in composition, and afford considerable amuse- 
ment. The sentences and the reading offered a wide field 
for amusement. 

Afternoon.—Prof. Dalton gave some illustrations re- 
lative to the teaching of Grammar ; also conducted a class 
in Reading. An extempore address by Thomas B. Shoe- 
maker, on District Institutes, followed. Prof. Dalton de- 
livered a short lecture relative to perseverance on the 
part of Teachers. J. T. Lanning made a few closing re- 
marks. 

Following resolutions, were severally adopted : 

Resolved, That a complete education includes the perfect 
discipline of the mental, moral and physical powers. 

Resolved, That the teachers of this county should, after 
the nature and expediency of gymnastic exercises in the 
school room have been so ably presented as at this Insti- 
tute, at once, introduce them to their own schools. 

Resolved, That, while we concede that the mental devel- 
opment of our youth has been greatly facilitated by the 
use of Mental Arithmetic and other modern appliances, yet 
we believe that the marimum of excellence in this depari- 
ment of our work has not been attained, and that the 
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spirit of invention and progression is still an essential 
characteristic of the true teacher. F ' 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes are an eminent 
source of improvement and entertainment ;—that our Co. 
Institute ought to be perpetuated, and that, as a means to 
that end, our local Institutes are invaluable. 

Resolved, That the success of the teacher is greatly de- 
pendent upon the co-operation of parents, and that as 
teachers we should ever seek to secure this. 

Resolved, That we continue to esteem the County Super- 
intendent as an efficient instrumentality for the improve- 
ment of Common Schools, and are by no means prepared 
for the discontinuance of the office. rH 

Resolved, That our present Superintendent, William H. 
Johnson, is worthy of our commendation for the solicitude 
he has ever manifested for the interest of the teachers and 
schools under his charge, and for the faithful manner with 
which he has discharged the duties of his office. 

During the session of the Institute there was a large 
attendance of teachers and the friends of education. In 
the afternoons and evenings the house was uncomfortably 
crowded, by the throng anxious to listen to the highly in- 
tellectual exercises afforded by the talented teachers. 

It is seldom one sees an assemblage of the same num- 
ber of intellectual ladies, in the bloom of youth, health 
and beauty, as those who composed this institute. 


CLINTON COUNTY. 


The Logansville Institute convened in the Brick Church, | 


Mr. J. B. Marshall, Presi- 
dent pro. tem.; Wm. A. Ridge and W. J. Poorman, Secre- 


Logansville, 19th of October. 


taries. 


After the necessary preliminaries, Mr. J. H. Berry, 


County Superintendent, was appointed Critic, to make | 


daily reports of the errors, bad grammar, and improprieties 
used by members during the business of the session. This 
was an office never before created in our Institutes, and 
its duties were so skillfully and kindly performed, that it 
proved most interesting and beneficial. All 
fore the ** Argus eye’? of this office, and all strove to be 
as perfect as possible. We acknowledge and recommend 
this means of improvement. 

Thursday.—Opened by reading an interesting incident 
in the book of ** Moral Lessons.”’ 

Written Arithmetic. 
Sentence making is a new “wrinkle” in teaching Gram- 
mar. 


Sentence making and parsing.— 


Commencing with an object, a noun, a sentence is 


laxness of | 
expression, and carelessness of manner, disappeared be- | 
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| Achenbach. Secretary—William A. Ridge. Treasurer— 
Judge Kleckner, Corresponding Secretary—W. J. Poor- 
man. 


Evening.— Humorous address by Mr. J. B. Marshall. 

An address by G. Omet Deise, Esq., of Lock Haven. 

Remarks of Mr. Wood Townsend on the 
the schools in Bradford county. 


condition of 


Essay by Mr. W. J. Poorman, on Common Schools and 
County Superintendency. 

Question—Should the sexes be co-educated ? 

Resolved, That it is detrimental to the pupil to admit 
him into school under nine years. 

This was argued with warmth and ability, but was left 
undecided. 

The subject of corporal punishment was debated with 
much feeling, and decided in the negative. 

Music—composed on the death of our ieilow teachers 
and friends. 

A. K. Browne, Esq., of Lock Haven, being introduced, 
delivered a most elegant and eloquent address. 

Speech by W. J. 

Eulogy on Wim. B. Magee, teacher, deceasedjby W. A. 
j Ridge. 


Subject of debate. 


Poorman. 


Should legislative enactments be 


passed to cure truancy ? 
This question was ably discussed, but finally postponed. 
| Friday.—Blackboard exercises, Penmanship and Venti- 


lation of school houses, were the subjects of much inte- 


resting and instructing remarks. 

Afternoon.—Some forty teachers reported themselves. 

A committee was appointed to report on the unique sub- 
ject of bad spelling, as perpetrated on sign-boards, placards 
and advertisements, &e. 

Mental Arithmetic, Reading, Outline Map exercises and 
Written Arithmetic, were the subjects of explanation and 
discussion during the afternoon. 

Evening.—The roll was called, when the members re- 
sponded with appropriate sentiments. 

An address on Institutes, by J. B. 


| Marshall. 
powerful and eloquent appeal to parents and teachers, by 
Win. A. Ridge. 

Question of discussion: 


A most 


ywed to 
This question was earnestly de- 


Should females be al! 


| vote on school matters ? 
|bated at some length, when, on account of the lateness of 


formed around it, composed of all the parts of speech, | the hour, the further discussion was postponed. 


beautifully showing the use, power, and government of 
every word. Conducted by J. B. Marshall. 
Opening of the question box, (a daily practice.) 
Afternoon.— Exercise in Reading. 


Resolution adopted : 


Resolved, That we kindly recommend to the uc. eration 


|of the next County Institute, the proposition, t.at the 
|teachers of Clinton county obtain from the editors of the 


| county papers, a portion of their columns, and appoint one 


Committee on School Apparatus for the townships of |of the teachers to edit the same; thereby establishing a 


Logan, Green, and Crawford, reported. 

Mr. J. B. Marshall gave a very interesting description 
of the exercises of his schoo] room. 

Mr. M°’Clintoek illustrated his admirable method of 
teaching Philosophy from objects. 

What conveniences in the school room can a teachei 
furnish himself? 

Grammar illustrated and applied. 


Fessler. 


Should pupils be reported to parents every week by the | H. Evans. 


| 
| 


.| 
W. A. Ridge. 


weekly communication among them. 


Resolutions were also adopted relative to the death of 


| Horace Mann, and also of Wm. B. McGee and Reuben 
| Walker, teachers of Clinton co. Also the usual resolu- 
} . ° 

| tions of thanks. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY. 
The County Institute met at the court house. Meadville, 


| October 24th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
A very pleasing lecture from Anatomical Charts, by Dr. | 


President, Prof. S. P. Bates. 
Moore and Miss J. A. Forsyth. 


Vice Presidents, W. R. 
Assistant Secretary, S. 


Treasurer, E. G. Cutler. Business Committee, 


teacher, with regard to their progress and deportment ?— | Mr. M. S. Tryon and Miss E. J. Armstrong. 


This was discussed with much spirit, but no vote taken 
On it. 
Pestolozzian method of instruction, by J. B. Marshall. 
Officers for the ensuing year: President—Hon. Geo. A. 


| 
} 





Afternoon.—The roll being called, each member re- 
sponded with a sentiment. Penmanship by H. J. Durant. 
He gave a diagram in which all the divisions of the 


Spencerian Systems were illustrated. He also gave the 
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lower case principles of that system, and demonstrated 
their derivation. Intellectual Arithmetic by Miss H. E. 
Dewers. She gave some general and important directions 
for conducting a class, and drilled the members on some 
practical examples. Geography by Prof. A. D. Cotton.— 
Instructions were mostly general. He drilled the class 
upon the political divisions of North America. 


Evening.—Discussion on the following question: ‘*re- 
solved, that vocal music should be taught in our com- 
mon schools.?? An opinion in favor of the affirmative 
of this question seemed to prevail. 
ley on Moral Training in school. The writer plainly re- 
presented the duties of the teacher in respect to his own 
moral culture, and his obligation to impress morality upon 
those under hiscare. Lecture by Rev. I. M. Chapman, 
on The Teacher’s Mission, an able and instructive ad- 


dress. A copy will appear in the School Journal. 


October 25th.—Mr. C. 
appointed critics for the session. 
Algebra by Miss H. E. Dewers. 
Hollister. Written Arithmetic by Prof. Bates. 

Afternoon.—Orthography by O. F. Maloney. 
tion in Grammar by Prof. Bates. Mental Arithmetic by 
Miss H. E. Dewers. Geography by Prof. Cotton. 

Evening.—Discussion on the following question: ** Re- 
solved, that children under seven years of age should be 
prohibited by law from attending our common schools.”’ 
Essay by Theodore Hali, on Reading. The writer divided 
those who read merely for 


Roudebush and Miss McEntire 


Instruc- 


readers into two classes; 
amusement, and those who read for instruction as well as 


amusement. Tracing out the results of the two courses 


of reading, he showed the debasing tendency of the one, | 
and the refining and elevating tendency of the other. He) 


spoke of the growing desire for trashy literature among 
the young, and strongby urged upon teachers the duty of 


cultivating a correct taste, and as far as possible inspiring | 


in the minds of their pupils a desire for useful and instruc- 
tive reading. 

Leeture by Prof. 8S. P. Bates, on Our School System and 
Schools in the county. He spoke of the high reputation 
which the Pennsylvania School 
abroad, and the good it was designed to do at home. He 


System had acquired 


represented one link as yet wanting, viz: Provisions for 


a township superintendent, who should look to the inter- | 


ests of the schools under his care. 
change that had been wrought 
ments in the school houses throughout the county, within 


the last three or four years, and the improvements which | 


were yet necessary to make them what they should be. 
He appealed to the teachers to exert their influence. in 


behalf of the School System, for in their hands isits honor. | 
October 26th.—The teachers were then entertained by | 


Superintendent McCandless, upon the best method of 
teaching music. English Grammar, by Prof. Bates. Men- 
tal Arithmetic, by Miss H. E. Dewers. (Geography, by 
Prof. Cotton. 

Afternoon.—The following question discussed: ‘* Re- 
solved, That employment is the best correction of disor- 
der.”? Essay by R. E. Ashey, on ** The teacher—his res- 
ponsibilities.”” The writer spoke particularly of the 
weighty responsibilities resting upon the occupants of the 
profession of teaching; contrasting the profession as now 
occupied, with it, as it is destined to be oecupied. The ne- 


cessity of a thorough preparation, was clearly shown, and 
the teacher admonished to be faithful to his trust, to con- 


Essay by C. H. Braw- | 


Reading by Prof. Bates. | 
Penmanship by O. H:| 


He then spoke of the | 
by way of improve- | 
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|tinue his “labors of love,’ notwithstanding his labors 
may, for a time, remain unnoticed. 

Lecture by Superintendent McCandless, of Mercer, on 
** Education and the School System :’’—that nature of true 
/education being a development of the moral, intellectual 
and physical powers. He spoke of the education that the 
common school system had bestowed upon the people of 
our country, many of whom, were it not for this system, 
which is so strongly opposed by many, would have grown 
up in comparative ignorance. 

October 27th.—Penmanship, by H. J. Durant. Reading, 
by Prof. Bates. Written Arithmetic, by 
Superintendent McCandless. Orthography, by A. C. 
Pickard. 


Vocal music. 


Evening.—Question for discussion. ** Resolved, That 
corporal punishment should not be resorted to in school.” 
Good arguments were produced, both for, and against this 
question; but the general opinion seemed to prevail that 
‘this mode of punishment was indispensable in case of 
emergencies. Essay by 8S. H. Evans on Ambition. He 
spoke of its developments in youth; its being the life- 
spring of action, giving employment to intellect and energy 
to physical powers. He represented what man would be, 
destitute of ambition and void of this incentive to industry. 
Lecture by Prof. A. D. Cotton. Subject, The Elevation 
of the Teachers’ Profession ;—an able lecture and a copy 
requested for the School Journal. 
| October 28th.—Penmanship, by H. J. Durant. Exami- 
nation of teachers in algebra and astronomy, by Superin- 
tendent Bates. 
| Committee on themes reported the following which were 
adopted : 

Essayists for the Institute to be held at Spring Corners. 


Miss A. J. Johnson, Subject optional. 
ss CE. M,. «~Green, 66 “6 


‘ss RR. MM. Sturtivant, * i 
** Amelia Gunn, $6 #6 
‘¢ Unis Haward, 6s 66 
Mr. M. D. Powell, > - 


Essayists for the spring session of the Institute :—Miss 
H. Ek. Dewers, subject, The teacher’s influence; Miss I. 
H. Gelvin, subject, The art of pleasing, an element neees- 
sary to the successful teacher; Miss E. McEntire, sub- 
ject, The teacher; Miss M. F. Malony, subject, The 
best method of securing order in school ; Miss Sarah Min- 
|nis, subject, The first day of school; Miss E. Stuart, sub- 
ject, Optional ; Mr. Mark Wilson, subject, the best method 
| of conducting a teachers’ institute ; Mr. D. R. Coder, sub- 
| ject, Persecuted Genius; Mr. J. B. Compton, subject, 
The benefits which the common schools of the State 
| would derive from an increase of the State appropriation ; 
Mr. O. F. Malony, subject, The origin of language; Sam- 
uel Culbertson, subject, Optional; Theodore Hall, sub- 
| ject, optional; R. E. Ashley, subject, Optional. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Wuereas, We believe that Teachers’ Institutes and 
| Associations of the friends of education, exert a beneficial 
and lasting influence upon all concerned, stimulating and 
| encouraging teachers to attain to a higher standard of ex- 
|cellence in their responsible calling, and arousing the peo- 
|ple to a better appreciation of our noble system, therefore, 
| Resolved, That we hail with pleasure, the growing inter- 
|est in this subject among the teachers of this county, a3 
|evinced by the large attendance at this session, and the 
general desire for improvement manifested by all; and 
that we regard this as an auspicious omen, promising rich 
fruits in the future. 

Resolved, That we consider the County Superintendency 
as indispensable to the best interests of our common schoo! 
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system, and that the office as now filled by our worthy 
and efficient 
fluence in elevating the standard of our schools, and rais- 
ing them to the position they now occupy. 

Resolved, That we as teachers and citizens of Crawford 
county deeply deplore the spiritof opposition to this office 
sometimes manifested by people unacquainted with its 
workings, or influenced more by pecuniary motives, than 
by a desire for the greatest good to the pupils of our 
schools; that we unanimously express our determination 


to stand by and aid the superintendent ; and that we be- | 


lieve that the abolition of the office would be disastrous 
to the schools. 


Resolved, (hat we regard it as the imperative duty of | 


teachers to acquaint themselves with works relative to 


their profession, and to acquire a knowledge of current | 
events; the former that they may become familiar with | 
the experience and opinions of eminent educators, the | 
latter that they may intelligently instruct those commit- | 


ted to their charge; that we earnestly recommend to the 
teachers of the county, the organization of district Insti- 
tutes in every township, and also suggest that the influ- 


ence of directors and patrons be secured in order that the | 


advantages be more generally known and appreciated. 
Resolved, That it is the duty of every teacher to possess 
correct habits and cultivated manners, that scholars may 
profitably imitate their example. 
Adjourned to meet at Spring Corners, on Monday, No- 


vember 7th. 


FAYETTE COUNTY. 


Teachers’ Institute assembled at Fayette city, Septem- | 


ber Ist. 
Gibbons; Vice Presidents, J. C. Core and A. 8S. Cameron; 
Secretary, John Junk. 

Messrs. J. C. Core, James Cummings, A. 8. Cameron, 
and D. F. McDonald, Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year. 

Dr. J. S. Vanvoorhis was elected an honorary member. 

Resolved, That the opposition to the common school 
system of Pennsylysnia is founded chiefly on prejudice.— 
Discussed by James Cummings, J. V. Gibbons and Dr. 
Vanvoorhis, at length. 

Afternoon.—Essay by D. Junk,—aubject, “Application.” 
Copies of all the Essays read at this meeting were reques- 
ted. 

Normal Class— Mental Arithmetic, G. L. Osborne. 

Normal Class—Reuding, George P. Fulton. 


Address by J. C. Core,—subdject, ** Woman’s Education 
vs. Man’s.”* 

Address by Dr. J. S. Vanvoorhis, on the Ventilation of 
School Houses. 

Normal Class—Algebra, William B. McCormic. 

Address by the County Superintendent, on School Gov- | 
ernment. 

George Whiting and John Tiernan, were elected hono- | 
rary members. 

An address by H. C. Hickok, State Superintendent, on 
general subjects connected with education. 

Evening.—H.C. Hickok, State Superintendent, occupied 
the attention of the audience during the evening, with a | 
useful, interesting and lengthy address. 

Second Day.—Class in Written Arithmetic, conducted by 
James Cummings. 

Normal] Class—English Grammar, G. L. Osborne. 

Norma! Class—Physiology, J. V. Gibbons. 

A committee consisting of Wm. B. McCormic, Geo. P. 
Fulton, Ellen E. Wishart, and A. Hutton, to select a se- 
ries of text-books for the consideration of the Institute, 
at its next meeting. 

Normal Class—Orthography, Wm. P. Blaney. 

Resolved, That a sound, thorough and practical educa- 





Superintendent has exerted a potent in- | 


Officers for the ensuing year: President, J. V. | 
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|}tion, depends more upon the Primary Schools than any 
subsequent instruction. 

| Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of every teach- 
|er to take the Pennsylvania School Journal, or some other 
jeducational periodical. 

{| Discussed by Wright, Cummings. 
|Core, and Gibbons. Adopted. 


Prof. E, N. Johnson elected an honorary member. 


The County Superintendent delivered address to the 


, teachers, after which, he closed the session with 


prayer. 


INDIANA COUNTY. 


The third semi-annual meeting of the County Teachers’ 
h and 27th 


Bollman, President; Wm. 





Association was held in Jacksonville, 2 





of October, 1859. Rev. S&S. P. 


|'T. Ford, Recording Secretary : Daniel Ramey, Correspon- 
|ding Secretary ; Josiah Work, Treasurer. 


| The following subjects were presented to the meeting 


| for discussion : 

1. Should the ** Theory of three hours school per day,” 

| be adopted for small children ? 

Opinion—That young scholars should not be longer con- 
fined; and teachers recommended to dismiss them when- 
ever practicable. 

2. Should the County Superintendent have power to an- 

nul teacher’s certificates ? 
Opinion—That this power should alone be vested in that 
officer. 









3. Do the teachers of Indians county receive a sufficient 
remuneration for their services, under the present stand- 
ard of qualifications ? 
| Opinion—That good teachers are not sufficiently well 
paid, and incompetent ones had better be dispensed with. 

4. Should the number of Directors be diminished, and a 
remuneration be tendered them for their services ? 

Opinion—-The number should be reduced to three for 
each district, and they should be paid for their services. 


5. Should the Bible be used as a text book in common 
schools ? 


| The opinion of the society on this point is expressed in 
the first of the regular regular resolutions. 


Reports on the following subjects were presented and 


received by the Association : Teacher’s habits, D. Ramey ; 


The salary of Teachers, Wim. G. Stewart; The Teacher’s 


mission, J. K. Pierce; The best method of creating an in- 


jterest in Natural Science in our common schools, R. T. 


Essay : Speak gently, Miss Mary A. Lewis. 
Prof. J. Willis 
Westlake, of the Indiana Seminary, was enthusiastically 


| Cornwell. 
An address to Teachers, delivered by 
received, and the report of Prof. Cornwell will not soon 
be effaced from our memory. The subject was presented 
in a manner so forcible, that it will induce all who were 
present to turn their attention to this important subject. 

Lectures on the branches taught in common schools, and 
class drills formed an important feature of the meeting. 

The Revs Wilson, Franklin, Orr, Dr. Mahon, Messrs. 
James M’ Kee, and William M’Farland were elected hon- 
orary members. 

Daniel Ramey, J. Willis Westlake and Herman Row, 
prepared the following resolutions which were adopted as 
the sentiment of the meeting: 

WueEnreas, It has pleased Almighty God in his infinite 
wisdom, to remove from our band of teachers, since our 
last meeting, two ofournumber. Therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Wm. Loughrey and J. W. 
Foulks, we have been deprived of the counsels and co- 
operation of two most useful members, whom we loved as 
friends, valued as teachers and respected as citizens. The 
one was a veteran in the cause of education, who, though 
far past the meridian of life, was still upon the post of 
duty; the other was cut down in the morning of his days, 
but not until he had shown himself to be a diligent and 
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of fine talents, good principles and noble aspirations, 
which gave great promise of future distinction. 
Resolved, That we sincerely sympathise with the fami- 


lies and friends of our deceased members, who have been | 


made to mourn on account of this sad and painful bereave- 
ment. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted 
as an expression of the feelings of the teachers present: 

Resolved, That we, as a body of ‘Teachers, being sensi- 
ble of our dependence on an All-Wise and Over-Ruling 
Providence, and of our accountability to Him for the man- 
ner in which we discharge our respective duties, and be- 
lieving the Holy Bible to be his revealed will to man, and 
our only true guide in religion and morality, do feel in 
duty bound, and unalterably determined to adhere to the 
use of the Bible in our schools, not as a text book in read- 
ing, but as a standard of moral rectitude, and as an infal- 
lible instructor in the fundamental! doctrines of Christian- 
ity. 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Associations and Institutes 
are highly conducive to the mental training of teachers, 
tending to prepare them the more effectually for the pro- 
per discharge of the duties that devolve upon them in the 
school room, and that those who refuse to countenance 
such meetings, or fail to perform the part assigned them, 
are destitute of the spirit of the true and faithful teacher, 
and deserve the censure of the Association. 

Resolved, That we regard the common school system of 
Pennsylvania eminently wise and practicable, fully com- 
petent to accomplish the ends for which it was adopted ; 
that we are still firmly of the opinion that the County Su- 
perintendency is the very best means that could be de- 
vised for carrying out its provisions, for elevating the cha- 
racter of our teachers, securing uniformity of text books, 
and in various ways increasing the usefulness and secur- 
ing the success of Common Schools. 

Resolved, That the present County Superintendent still 
merits our unwavering confidence and support, on account 
of the faithfulness with which he has discharged the duties 
of his responsible office. 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania School Journal faithfully 
represents the Common School interests of Pennsylvania, 
and is worthy of our support. 

The closing address Was delivered by the Rev. M. H. 
Wilson. 

Mechanicsburg was selected as the place for holding 
the next meeting. 


LANCASTER COUNTY. 

The Educational Association held its regular annual 
meeting in the Lancaster Female High School, on the 
5th Nov., at 10 o’clock, A. M. + 

Although the attendance of teachers was comparatively 
small, owing to the fact that the meeting was not properly 
advertised, it was one of the most interesting yet held.— 
Differences of opinion did not degenerate into personal 
bickerings, but all worked together in harmony. 

Mr. Row was chosen President, pro. tem., and Mr. 
Wilson, Secretary. 

Mr. Lamborn then read an essay by N. Cleveland, on 
the usefulness and benefits of well conducted Lyceums 
and Debating Societies ; strongly in favor of the advant- 
ages to be derived from such organizations, particularly 
to the cause of popular education. 


Prof. Wickersham was decidedly in favor of such socie- 
ties. They, in part, carried out his idea of education.— 
He considered them as schools for young men and women. 
Besides their intellectual benefits, they have social and 
moral influences which can hardly be over-estimated.— 
They were spread over the whole country. Almost every 


township has its societies, and he was glad to Jearn that 
in the majority of cases, the teachers were the leading 
Spirits in their organization. 

Mr. Wilson thought, that in addition to the advantages 
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devoted student, and an enthusiastic teacher, possessed ! enymerated by the previous speaker, associations of this 


_kind were highly usefu! in disseminating a knowledge of 
parliamentary rules and practices. 

| Mr. Preston thought great injury was done in some de- 
bating schools, by appointing persons to speak on par- 
ticular sides of questions, without reference to their 
| honest convictions ; thus inducing persons to practice the 
| habit of advocating what they do not believe, and making 
imerely tonguey speakers, at the sacrifice of principle and 
‘honesty. Such contests may sharpen the intellect, but it 
|is at a dreadful cost to the heart. 

Mr. Burrowes approved of Lyceums and Debating So- 
cieties. They stimulated investigation, and thus contri- 
| buted, in a great degree, to the spread of general informa- 
tion among the people. He thought, however, that too 
great latitude was sometimes allowed in the selection of 
the subjects for discussion in Lyceums. Religious and 
political questions, and all questions that were calculated 
,to distract, should be excluded. 
| Mr. M. D. Wickersham thought debating societies pre- 
brought out all the 
The idea 
that temporarily advocating the side you are opposed to, 
We 


must examine all sides of a question if we wish to arrive 


'ferable to lyceums, 
{ 


members, and every one had something to do. 


because they 


jcould injure principle or honesty, was erroneous. 


at truth. 
Mr. 


times advocate the side they were opposed to, might be 


Lamborn thought the plan of having persons some- 
| productive of good, in forcing them to examine a subject 
jandread the arguments in favor of certain positions which 
their prejudices would never allow them to do, if they 
were not compelled to it, in order to make an argument on 
that side of the question. 


Afternoon.— The next question in order was,—Should 
parents be compelled by law to educate their children? 

Mr. Geist thought it the duty of parents and guardians 
When they failed in that duty 
it was right and politic for the State io take the matter in 
hand and compe! them to perform it. 


to educate their children. 


| Mr. Hill coincided in the main with the positions ad- 
‘vanced by the previous speaker. 
Mr. Burrowes said the resolution presented the old ques- 
It had 
| been discussed and re-discussed and mostly given up, in 
A law of the kind now proposed, though 
'within the power of the Legislature to pass, he thought 
, highly inexpedient. It would be attended with innumer- 
,able difficulties and probably soon create a public senti- 
ment that would nullify it. The desired result must be 
jeffected by means more in accordance with our form of 
government, which avoids compulsion, whenever possible; 
—and more in accordance with the object to be effected. 
The constable might fill the schools, but could not compel 
the scholars thus brought, to learn. The attractiveness 
of the school] and the qualifications of the teacher, were 
lthe only reliable means. 

Mr. Brooks thought that a law to compel men to doa 
moral act, would be opposed to all our previous legisla- 
tion. It would have no precedent. Thus, although laws 
were made to prevent the profanation of the Sabbath, none 
compelled men to attend church; and though law might 
punish aman for blasphemy, it could not force him to 
reverence and worship his Maker. A law, such as the 
resolution contemplated, was unnecessary and inexpe- 
dient. 


tion of compulsory attendance, in a new dress. 


|that shape. 
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people believe education necessary, and as a consequence, 
the law would affect them but slightly. 
ignorant and careless parents and guardians, by whom the 
severity of the law would be felt. In refusing to have 
their children or wards taught the common branches of 
education, they are neglecting a great duty. This the) 
State should prevent. 

Mr. Preston thought that if such a law did not harmo- 
nize with our opinions of republicanism, we ought rather | 
to examine these opinions. Perhaps they are at fauJt.— | 
The law would not infringe at all upon the liberties of the 
people, but would be a great public benefit, and would 
very much advance the cause of education. | 

Mr. Wilson believed it to be a prominent characteristic 
of the American people, that they will never be driven to 
anything. It is a man’s duty to vote; yet, if he were | 
met upon election day by the township officers, and told 
that he must vote, he wonld, in all probability, refuse. It 
is out of the province of law to force men to act morally, | 
or to compel them to do their duty,’ A law of the kind 
could never be put into effectual operation. 

Mr. Behmer thought it was no argument against the jus- | 
tice or expediency of the law, that it might be opposed by | 
public sentiment, or that difficulties lay in the way of its 
execution. Every reform is opposed in this way. When | 
the school law was first passed, it was thought tyrannical. | 
People said, *‘ The State has no right to tax us for the. 
education of others’ children.””» When the law of 1854 | 
was enacted, it was bitterly assailed, and even now would 
not, in some sections, be sustained by a popular vote. He | 
thought such a law would be wise and ought to be passed _ | 

Mr. Wickersham said, the great objection was, that the | 
law would not work in practice. Suppose such a law in 
operation. It would be necessary to determine how much | 
and what kind of education each person should have.— 
What shall be the standard and who the judges? Differ- 
ent pupils need different kinds and degrees of education. 
Enactments of this nature would abridge the personal free- | 
dom of individuals. 

Next in order was an address by Mrs. P. E. Gibbons on 
** Physical Education.”? She spoke a long time and stated | 
many important facts connected with the subject. Physi- | 
cal training she considered equally important with intel- | 
lectual. Many persons make their whole lives a contin- 
ual search after knowledge, and take little or no care of 
their health. As a consequence, their bodies become en- 


It was only the | 
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“Mr. M. D Wickersham said the great majority of the | 
| R. Kieffer, Miss Anna EK. Rakestraw. 


ident, occupied the attention of the 


| dition of our common schools. 
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Executive Committee—E. Lamborn, D. Brubaker, Miss E. 
On motion, the County Superintendent, Mr. Evans, was 

invited to address the which, owing to the 


lateness of the hour and other reasons. he respectfully 
declined. 


Association, 


Remarks were made on the aspects of the Association 
by Messrs. Burrowes, Wickersham and Brooks, and in 
favor of making greater efforts to get the teachers out to 
attend the meetings. 

Mr. Row gave notice of an amendment to the constitu- 
tion at the next meeting, making it obligatory on each 
member to pay an annual fee, instead of raising the mon- 
ey by special tax, as is done now. 

Adjourned to meet on the last Saturday in April next, 
at the same place. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY, 

The ‘* Lawrence County Teachers’ Institute’? convened 
in the Union school building, East New Castle, Oct. 17, 
1859, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

The Institute then proceeded to the election of officers, 
as follows: President, Thomas Berry. 
John Sterritt, C. H. Dunlap. 


Vice Presidents, 
Recording Secretary, S. D. 


Butler. Corresponding Secretary, M. Gantz. Treasurer, 
J. R. Miller. Critics, Miss Henrietta Evans, Joseph 
Morehead. 


The Constitution was then read by the Secretary, and 
the 18th article was annulled. A resolution was passed, 
making the initiation fee fifty cents. 


short drill in mental exercises. 


Mr. Gantz gave a 
Prof. Borland gave a very 
interesting and instructive lesson in the science of vocal 
music, after which he formed a choir of the Institute. 

Evening.—Court House.—T. Berry, County Superinten- 
Institute for some 
time, in giving a summary statement of the present con- 
He showed clearly, that 
our schools were on vantage ground, and would compare 
favorably with those of any other county in the State. 

A discussion on ‘** Popular Errors in Education’? was 
then opened by Mr. Black, and continued by Messrs. 
Berry and Mullin till the hour of adjournment. 

Tuesday.— Mr. Berry condueted a recitation in Written 
Arithmetic, after which, remarks on the method pursued 
in teaching were made by Messrs. Gantz, Miller and But- 
ler, also by Rev. Alexander. Prof. Borland gave another 
lesson in the science of Music,—rather ‘‘teaching teachers 
how to teach music.” Mr. Dunlaptaught a class in Geo- 


feebled before haif their allotted years have passed and |&Taphy, illustrating the manner in which he would intro- 


they are cut off by a premature death. This is wrong.— 
It may be well to seek knowledge, but it is not wise to 
raise the superstructure higher than the foundation will 
bear. Pupils should not be too much stimulated to severe 
study, and precocious children should be taken from school 
altogether. Much of the insanity of the present day has 
been indirectly caused by the hard tasks imposed upon 
pupils. The lecture was listened to with marked in- 
terest and attention throughout, and was well calculated | 
to awaken thought and produce good. 

Mr. Wilson, from the nominating committee being call- 
ed on, here made a report, which was accepted, and the 
following officers duly elected, viz: 

President—I. S. Geist. 

Vice Presidents—C. Denues and E. H. Green. 

Recording Secretary.— W. A. Wilson. 


Corresponding Secretary—Miss Margaret Markee. 
Treasurer— Amos Row. 





|duce the study to primary pupils. 


teaching Penmanship. 
on English Grammar, who illustrated his method of teach- 
ing the first principles of the science. 
made on the teaching, by Messrs. Berry, Black, Marquis, 


Remarks by Messrs. 
Morrison and Berry. 

Afternoon.—Mr. Jackson, of Philadelphia, proceeded to 
unfold a very plain and seemingly practical method of 
He was followed by Mr. Gantz, 


Remarks were 


Morrison and Miller. 


_Evening.— At the Court House. An address was read 


by C. H. Dunlap, subject—‘‘ Relation between Teacher 
and Pupil.” 
*‘ Necessary Attainments of the Teacher.” 
postponed from the previous evening was then taken up 
and briefly discussed. 


Rev. Alexander addressed the Institute on 
The subject 


Wednesday.— After some warm discussion, a resolution 


passed, fixing the School Hall, of the borough of New 
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Castle, as the place for holding the next evening session.| folded to us the science of music ; and that we tender him 
Mr. Black taught a class in practical Arithmetic. Re-, °UT cordial thanks for his useful instruction, and for the 
‘ | Soul-cheering songs with which he has so often revived 
marks were made by Messrs. Berry and Jackson. Mr. | our wearied energies. 
Dunlap gave another lecture in Geography, after which, | Resolved, J hat per manent hanks ~ err our County 
eager ees . vay. Superintendent for the zealous and faithful manner in 
somyarten sapee. ene Res SPSONEPS Soe _ on _ , | which he has labored for the best interests of our common 
Afternoon.—Mr. Jackson gave another interesting lecture schools ; and that, as he retires from the office which he 
on his method of teaching penmanship. On motion of Mr. | has long and worthily held, we shall still remember him 
- . : _ ds -remarks | 48 4 true friend in the cause of education. 
Dunlap, the following resolution was passed, after re re Seocivel,, That, ag Washers of youth: we wit suse 
| to elevate the standard of our profession to such a height 
Resolved, That we will use our efforts to introduce and | as its importance demands, by a faithful and conscientious 
teach “ Potter & Hammond’s System of Penmanship” in| discharge of our duties, and that all our instructions shall 
our respective schools. , be thorough and accurate. 


. . . | - . 
Prof. Borland gave a lesson in reading music. On mo-| Names of active members: 


tion, D. B. Kurtz, Esq., was elected an honorary member.) Gentlemen:—Thomas Berry, Martin Gantz, Jos. More- 
Evening.—Convened in School Hall, New Castle bor-| head, G. W. M’Cracken, R. Thompson, H. Watson, T. B. 

P 4a ce Bi | Bryson, J. C. Stevenson, J. Haus, Esq., J. K. Pearson, J. 

ough. Dr. D. Leasure gave an instructive lecture on) » "yarn, C. W. Stewart, S. Morrison, E. Boston, T. C. 
Electricity, illustrated by a number of interesting experi-| Morrison, R. Rea, J. Jackson, Rev. Alexander, C. H. Dun- 
‘lap, R. M. Gaston, J. 8. Marquis, Perry Douds, R. Christy, 


from several members : 


ments. 








Wednesday.— Mr. Miller drilled a class in Mental Arith-| 
metic. Prof. Borland continued his exercises in ‘* teach- | 
ing teachers how to teach music.?? Mr. Berry taught a 
class in Written Arithmetic, after which a report was read 
by J. G. M’Clymonds, subject—** Daily Preparation.’’— 


| 


The report was received and adopted. 

Afternoon.— Mr. Gantz continued the development of his 
plan of teaching Grammar to primary pupils. Remarks 
were made by Messrs. Sterritt, Berry and Gantz. Mr. J. 
Sterritt taught an advanced reading class, after which, by 
request, he read a selection from ‘* Mrs. Caudle’s Lec- 
tures.’ Mr. Morehead opened a discussion on the * In- 
fluence of the Teacher.’’ Mr. Sterritt followed with a} 





few remarks full of weaning. 
Evening.— Mr. Morrison opened a discussion on ‘School | 
He was followed by several others. Rev. |} 


Government.” 
A. M. Stewart, of Pittsburg, delivered a highly interesting | 
lecture on Entomology.’ Dr. Leasure called the attention | 
of teachers to the book of Nature always open, inviting | 


study and research. 

Thursday.—On motion, Messrs. J. D. Bryson, J. H.) 
Vangorder, R. W. Cunningham, A. M’Millen and Revs. | 
Brown and Stewart, were elected honorary members. 

Prof. Borland occupied the class for half an hour in| 
reading music. Mr. Miller occupied the next half hour, 
drilling a class in Mental Arithmetic. He insisted - 
close attention, accurate reproduction, and correct reason- | 
ing. Mr. Berry illustrated a successful method of drilling | 
pupils to habits of accuracy and rapidity in adding num-| 
bers. A brief discussion of the definitions of notation | 
and numeration followed. 


Afternoon.—The topic, * Visitation of Schools,’? was | 


briefly discussed by S. D. Butler. *‘Government of Schools”* 
and ‘** Methods of Teaching,” were the nexttopics. Seve-. 


ral others followed, making useful suggestions. Mr. | 


Dunlap opened the discussion. 


It was decided not to call a semi-annual meeting of the | 
| may be varied, so as to make it interesting to the pupil, as 


institute in the spring. It was unanimously agreed to hold 
the next annual meeting in the village of New Wilming- 
ton. 

Evening.— Mr. Gantz spoke on the subject of ** Graded 
Schools,” followed by Mr. Black. Mr. Berry addressed 
the Institute on the “‘ Examination of Teachers.”? R. M. 
M’Comb, Esq., was called, and responded in a few ap- 
propriate remarks. 

The following resolutions were then adopted : 


Resolved, That we are well pleased with the clear, con- 
cise and simplified method in which Prof. Borland has un- 





| David Lane, G. S. M’Candless, R. C. Aiken, I. P. Rose, 


D. D. Mevay, J. G. M’Clymonds, J. H. M’Cune, I. Black, 
John Sterritt, W. V. Aiken, R. M. Rodgers, D. F. Ralph, 
J. W. Fulkison, Enoch Boston, Z. N. Allen, J. C. Kerr, 


|G. W. Shaw, J. L. Shaw, J. R. Miller, Jos. Douthet, 8. 


D. Butler. 

Ladies.—Thankfu! Hartsuff, L. H. Cowden, Lizzie Ma- 
theny, M. M. McMaster, M. L. Daniels, R. Stevenson, C,. 
L. Kelty, C Mayne, D. Aiken, H. Evans, Bella Brown, 
R. Shaffer, M. J. Gaily, R. J. Grundy, M. M’Creary, WV. 
E. Simpson, M. Frew, M. Y. Porter, C. E. McMillen, 8. 
J. Townsend, R. J. Jackson, E. M. Cobeen, M. Reeves, 
E. A. Ewing, M. J. Braden, F. V. Edwards, M. Sheals, 
E. J. Allen, Mary McLean, 8S. W. McComb, M. J. Christy, 
M. M. Loughridge, J. P. Wright, M. Pontius. 


LUZERNE COUNTY. 

A Teachers’ Institute, called by Prof. H. D. Walker, 
was held at New Columbus, on the 24th, 25th, 26th and 
27th inst. A large number of teachers assembled from 
the surrounding townships. Some were present from the 
more remote parts of Luzerne and Columbia counties.— 
County Superintendents present: J. L. Richardson, of 
Luzerne ; Wm. Burgess, of Columbia, and A. B. Putnam, 
of Montour. 


Monday.—The following appointments were then made : 

Bellman, D. M. Patterson; Assistant Bellman, A. C. 
Achenbach ; Secretary, J. W. DeWitt; Assistant Secre- 
tary, A. M. White; Committee of Publication, C. Y. 
Steele, E. R. Wolfe, and Miss 8. D. Harrison; Committee 
on Resolutions, B. F. McHenry, I. A. DeWitt, D. M. 
Sheep, Miss S. E. Harrison and Miss A. C. McKee ; Com- 
mittee on Finance, C. D. Harrison, M. B. Kline and Y. F. 
Schuyler; Committee on Criticisms, B. F. McHenry, W. 
B. Reed and Miss A. C. McKee. 

Mr. C. F. Steele called the attention of the institute to 
the subject of spelling. He spoke of the difficulty which 
teachers often experience in making this branch interesting 
to their pupils. He also criticised the manner in which 
spelling is taught in many of our common schools. He 
then gave a drill, illustrating the manner in which spelling 


follows: 1. By requiring the pupil to spell the names of 
objects, commencing with such as may be seen in the school 
room, not permitting the same word to be spelled a second 
time at the same recitation. 2. By spelling the names of 
towns. The first pupil spells the name of a town, the 
second spells the name of another, the initial letter of 
which corresponds to the final letter of the preceding 
word, &c. 3. The teacher proposes a word to the first 
one, who spells it, and proposes a word to the next, &c. 

E. R. Wolfe conducted an exercise in Written Arith- 
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remarks, followed by 
Alliga- 


metic, treating of the elements of the science, and illus- | Mr. Richardson offered a few 

trating analytically, its primary rules. He explained the | | Rev. J. F. Prof. 

fact, that examples in all these, may be performed by com- | tion Alternate, e xplained by analysis. 

mencing either at the right or left hand. Wednesday evening was devoted to the weekly exerci- 
Prof. Walker conducted an exercise in English Gram- | 

mar, dwelling particularly on the elements, which he illus- |by the 

trated in a clear and satisfactory manner ; showing, by his | | Witt. 


Porter. Walker gave a drill in 





ses of the Normal Association of this school. 1. 
choir. 2. 


Singing 
South America, I. A. De- 
3. Proportion, by Russel Pealer. 4. An Essay— 
original and improved style, the errors of Grammarians, | Se hool Houses, Y. F. 
and a better (practical) way of teaching grammar. In- 8™#Phy, Emory Santee. 6. 
accuracies authoritatively used, were introduced and cor- ©: F. Steele. 7. 
rected, showing that the language used in parsing, as | Le¢ture—What may expect of the 
|Teacher? F. R. Wolfe. 9. continued, R. 
|Swank. 10. An Essay—Politeness in the school room, J 


Plateaus of 


Schuyler. 5. Mathematical Geo- 
An Essay—The 


Alternate, G. 


Live Teacher, 


Alligation Benner. 8. A 
society reasonably 
sanctioned by grammarians, is inaccurate ; and, therefore, Alligation 


ought not to be used. 


_ ; ie 
Afternoon.— Prof. Walker directed attention to Phone- | W. DeWitt. 11. Peninsulas of North America, Miss A. 
tices. He spoke of the necessity of its acquirement by | ©: McKee. An Essay— Boarding Round, D. M. Sheep. 
13. An Essay—The Teacher’s Mission, Miss 8. D. Harri- 


every teacher, and illustrated his remarks by some practi- | 





cal exercises on the elements. 
exercise in reading, dwelling on articulation. 


He also conducted an} 


| son. 


| Thursday.—Object Lessons, treating of natural and arti- 


B. F. McHenry occupied the attention of the institute | ficial objects; and of the nature of organic and inorganic 


by a lesson in Physical Geography. 
Prof. Walker. Subject—Mental Arithmetic. 
cated the necessity of adding daily to our mental capital. 
Evening.—The exercises opened by rare followed by 
the Geography of North America, by I. N. Kline. 


Prof. Burgess then favored the institute with some ap- |the best methods of teaching, followed by H. | 
propriate remarks, succeeded by an able address from the |on the importance of order ia the school room. 


He spoke of | resumed by Prof. 


Hon. W. J. Woodward, occupying an hour. 


He advo- 


Walker. 


Walker examined 


substances. 


Spelling conducted by Prof. 
& By request of Mr. 
| 


Prof. 


remainder of the 


Richardson, 


aclass of teachers, occupying the fore- 


noon. 


L. Richardson addressed the Institute on 
). Walker, 


Reading 


Afternoon.—J. 


Walker. Emphasis—** If no word is 


the importonce of being thorough in whatever we attempt | made emphatic, no thought is expressed.” 


to teach. 


New Columbus Normal Institution, admiring its location, 
so well calculated to promote the interests of the school, | 


He also spoke highly of the management of the | 


English Grammar by Prof. Walker, directing attention 
gg 
to the importance of studying language by the analysis of 





sentences, in preference to the prevailing method of learn- 
| 


the tendency of its scenery, and various advantages, which ling the technicalities of the science. 


he painted in glowing colors. 
Tuesday.—Prof. Weaver 
which, he gave a lecture on Geography, the best mode of 
teaching it, &c. 
Written Arithmetic, resumed by E. 


resumed Phonetics; 


R. Wolfe, 
by an interesting lecture on English Grammar, by Prof. 
Walker. 

Afternoon.— Written 
Wolfe. 
Elements of Reading, alluding to the prevalence of im- 
perfect articulation. 

Evening.—J. 


Arithmetic was resumed by E. R. 


Prof. Walker occupied the remainder of the evening, giv- 
ing a very able lecture, in which he severely censured de- | 
linguent school directors. 

Wednesday.— Written Arithmetic by E. R. Wolfe, illus- 
trating the factoring of numbers, and the rules which are 
based upon it. Prof. Walker took up the subject of spel- 
ling,—conducted an exercise, by pronouncing words for 
class members to hand in on slips of paper for correction. 
He urged upon teachers the necessity of requiring distinct 
articulation and enunciation on the part of the pupil. He 
also recommended short lessons, that they may be perma- 
nently fixed in mind. 

I. N. Kline gave an intelligent description of South 
America, in the form of a lecture. Prof. Walker resumed 
the sub‘ect of English Grammar, giving valuable instruc- 
tion. 

Afternoon.—Drill on Phonetics, by Prof. Walker. Prof. 
W. gave a lesson in reading, stating that the voice should 
echo the sense. He dwelt with much stress upon empha- 
sis, the most important element in good reading. 


after | 


followed | 


Prof. Walker gave an interesting lecture on the | 


L. Richardson gave a lecture relating to 
the importance of order and system in our common schools. | 


| Evening.—Opening address by J. L. Richardson, on the 
importance of cultivating the moral in connection with 
‘the intellectual faculties. 

| 


| Mr. A. B. Putnam then favored the Institute with a very 
appropriate address, portraying the necessity 
the 

iteachers, &e. 
| Prof. 


ot co-opera- 


jtion on part of County Superintendents, directors, 


Walker then oceupied forty minutes in addressing 


the teachers on school government, &c., concluding, by 


| kindly admonishing the teachers to be earnest laborers in 
the field of education. 
The following resolutions were then adopted: 


Resolved, That the course of instruction adopted in our 
Teachers’ Institutes, is the most speedy and efticient means 
lof imparting instruction to the teachers of our common 
}schools; and that nothing is better calcul: ste led to develop 
| the mind of the teacher, and to give him enlarge aa ideas of 
ithe importance of thorough training, and tot teach him pro- 
| per methods of imparting instruction to his pupils. 

Resolved, That we believe the Institute now about to 
close, has been conducted in a manner well calculated to 
prepare its members for the duties of the school room. 
| Resolved, That it is the duty of every teacher to attend 
Teachers’ Institutes, both for his own improvement, and 
the benefit of his pupils. 

Resolved, That the practice of boarding teachers among 
the employers, is highly detrimental to their success, and 
should be abolished as soon as possible. 

Resolved, That we recognize in Prof. H. D. Walker, an 
earnest advocate of the cause of popular education, and 
an able instructor of teachers. 

Resolved, That we tender our most hearty thanks te 
Prof. H. D. Walker, for the able manner in which he has 
conducted this Institute; for the sympathy he has mani- 
fested for those who shall go from this place to take charge 
of the schools of the surrounding country ; and, also, for 
the encouragement and advice we have received from him. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Hon. Judge 


Adjourned. 








Woodwrd, of Bloomsburg, J. L. Richardson, of Luzerne, 
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William Burgess, of Columbia, A. B. Putnam, of Mon-| 


tour, and Rev. J. F. Porter, for their words of encourage- 
ment, and hearty co-operation with us. } 
M°KEAN COUNTY. | 

The fifth annual session of the County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, just closed, was characterized by a degree of interest, | 
intelligence and application, equal if not superior to any 
former session. 

The attendance was large, comprising nearly all the 
teachers of the county, excepting a few who were absent, 
attending school at Alfred and other places; showing that. 
the minds of the teachers of M’Kean are fixed upon pro- 
gression and improvement, and determined to become not, 
only “school keepers,”’ but able, industrious, and exalted 
members of the Teacher’s noble profession. 

During the week instruction was given in all of the 
branches taught in the Common Schools, with special ref- 
erence to the methods of teaching them to children. 

The County Superintendent, Prof. Allen, of Alfred Uni- 
versity, J. F. Cone, 8S. O. Tenney, Miss Olive Irons and 
A lecture 
was delivered on Wednesday evening by Prof. Allen, on 


others, assisted in conducting the exercises. 


Thursday by L. R. Wisner, Co. Superintendent, and on 
Friday by Warren Cowles, Esq. They were all able and 
interesting productions, and were listened to by large and 
During the week an address was 
d elivered, at the Academy, by Rey. 
the Bible in the Common Schools. 


intelligeut audiences. 
Cornforth—subject 
The following is a list of teachers present. It is hoped 
that the Directors in making selections for their winter 
schools will give them the preference, as it is believed that 
they are better prepared to discharge the duties of the 
school room, than those who do not feel interest enough in 
the cause to spend once week in the year in learning how 
best to impart instruction to those under their care. 
P. S. Allen, 
R. Williamson, 
Imelda Youngs, 
S. D. White, 
Julia McCoy, 
E. EB. Bellows, 
Ama Bishop, 
Hannah McElva, “ 


Smethport, 


“ee 


Charles Rice, se 
Ellen MeCoy, - 
Ek. A. Winsor, és 
Olive lrons, - 
M. E Bee, Ceres, 


Annie Kinney, 


M. A. Lackay, ” 
M Chevalier, Elon. 
Harriet Shaw, Eldred, 
Garphilia Maxson, ‘* 
Kate MeMann, ts 

ce 


A. E. Morris, 
k. Young, 

E. C. Barnaby, Port Allegheny, 
I. H. Coon, 
Ama Lillibridge, ** 
Sallie Vosburg, ‘* 
» A. Grigsby, * 
. F. Cone, 

’. Hammond, 
KE. N. Howard, 


ce 


ee 


oe 


Reales! 


Bradford, 


oe 


E. Drake, aa 

Mary Holmes, ‘* 

Phebe Strong, ‘“ 

Abbey Edson, * 

Mary Fisher, nig 

C. N. Tenney, Lafayette, 

S. O. Tenney, sey 

C. M. Starkweather, Sharon Centre, Pa. 
C. C. Freeman, Shippen, 

E. A. Taggart, - 








J. F. Chadwick, Shippen. 
Ellen Otto, Farmers Valley, 
A. A. Barrett, ” 
Erina Pelton, bad 
Lucy Beers, as 

W. R. Barrett, - 

H. B. Barrett, - 
Sarah Strong, “ 

H. A. Colegrove, Norwich, 
Kate S. Wright, - 
Olive Fisher, Bradford. 
Phebe A. Davis, Norwich. 


WARREN COUNTY. 

The Institute met at the Sugar Grove High School, 
October 4th at 85 o’clock, A. M. 

Mr. William Younie and Miss A. M. Firman were ap- 
pointed to take the names of those in attendance during 
the session, and report to the Secretary each evening. 

The County Superintendent then conducted an exercise 
in Geography from Mitchel’s new outline maps. 

Miss Christie Younie conducted an exercise in reading, 
all of which was thoroughly criticised. 

Afternoon.— Miss A. M. Firman, conducted an exercise 
in Mental Arithmetic ; and gave out questions to differ- 
ent teachers for the purpose of getting the several methods 
of resolving similar problems. 

Mr. J. Chandler then conducted an exercise in Written 
Arithmetic, which was followed by remarks on the sub- 
ject by Mr. Spencer. 

Mr. H. Mix, Jr., conducted an exercise in Grammar. 

An exercise in Orthography was then conducted by the 
County Superintendent, with illustrations of the relations 
of vowel sounds, and the manner of teaching the science 
from the blackboard. Mr. Spencer said that as careful 
training and long practice upon the elements of the 


science, were essential to success in vocal music, so 


were they equally essential to good reading or speaking. 


Mr. Spencer then gave a lecture on teaching penman- 
ship, and illustrated the combinations of seven simple el- 


' ements in the formation of all the characters used in wri- 


ting. 

Evening.—Lecture by Mr. Spencer; subject, the duty 
of teaching not confined to professional teachers. 

Wednesday.—Critical exercise on Reading, conducted by 
Miss C. Miller. 

Written Arithmetic by Mr. 
Geography by the County Superintendent. 

Parsing exercises, conducted by Rev. E. A. Anderson. 

Ajternoon.—Continuation of Orthography by Mr. Spen- 


Roper; continuation of 


cer, also of Penmanship by the same. 
| Miss Margaret Allen, teacher in the Select School with 


| two classes in Grammar, were then introduced and went 
| through an exercise in parsing, which was very interest- 
ing and highly creditable to both teacher and pupils. This 
exercise was followed by free discussion on the manner 
of conducting parsing exercises in the school room. 

Mr. J. Chandler then conducted an exercise in Mental 
Arithmetic, which was followed by free discussion on the 
| accuracy of the solutions of several problems. 
|  Evening.—Discussion 30 minutes; subject, Corporal 
Punishment. 

Rev. E. A. Anderson then gave a highly interesting 
Lecture ; subject, The Student’s Path. 

Mr. M. Firman and C. Younie, chose each a class for 
an exercise in Parsing, each class to act as critic on the 
other. About twenty were chosen on each side and Mr. 
W. O. Blodget elected umpire. 
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Thursday.—Reading by H. J. Airon. Written Arith- 
metic by G. W. Roper, followed by an explanation of the 
greatest common Divisor by the County Superintendent. 

Mr. Spencer then resumed Geography with the outline 
maps, and illustrated the manner of teaching by topics or 
classification. 

Mr. Roper then conducted an exercise in Mental Arith- 
metic. 

Mr. Spencer then stated that there was a great diversi- 
ty of text-books in almost all the selfools in the county ; 
that it was a great barrier to progress; that many of the 
books used were out of date, behind the age; and that 
some of them had ceased to be published, which fact would 
of itself force a change ; that uniformity in all the schools 
of the County was desirable as far as possible; and that 
he felt that this Assoclation of Teachers should take 
some action on the subject, especially as the law recog- 
nizes the right of the Teachers to act with the Directors 
in this matter. It was then 

Resolved, That a committee of five experienced Teach- 
ers be chosen by this Association, to examine text books 
in the various branches of Science taught in the Common 
Schools of this county, and at their earliest convenience 
report their opinion and preference, through the county 
papers. W. F. Dalrymple, E. A. Anderson, W. 0. Blod- 
get, Christie Younie and Marion E. Pearce, committee. 

Thorough and instructive exercises in the conjugation 
of verbs were conducted by Miss Libbie Bush, followed 
by remarks by L. L. Spencer on the inappropriate names 
of the tenses used in many of our text books. Rev. T. 
H. Rouse followed on the same subject. 

Miss Allen’s classes were again introduced and went 
through their second exercise before the Institute. 

W. O. Blodget conducted an exercise in ratio and pro- 
portion, which brought some very profitable discussion, 
and might have been advantageously continued, but was 
closed to give Rev. T. R. Rouse an opportunity to address 
the Institute on the best means to keep up the interest of 
the school room. In the evening he also gave a Lecture 
in the Congregational Church, on the * Sources and Con- 
ditions of the Mental 


Powers.’ 
Friday.— Exercises in reading conducted by the County 
Superintendent followed by free discussion. 
Mr. A. S. 
Arithmetic, subject, division of Fractions. 


Abbey conducted an exercise in Written 
Mr. Spencer 
gave an exercise in Physical Geography. 
Afternoon.—Discussion on the best methods of Reading. 
A. S. Abbey, L. L. 
Spencer, Eva Alexander, M. E. Pearce and others, gave 


This discussion took a wide range. 


each a method of teaching the Alphabet, Spelling and 
Reading at the same time. Examples illustrating these 
were placed upon the blackboard. During this discus- 
sion, the County Superintendent introduced Sargent’s 
Standard Speller, as a model in this department of Sci- 
ence, and read several examples from the “dictation and 
He thought it a valuable work for 


Teachers, even when it is not used as a text-book. 


Writing exercises. 


Miss J. E. Pearce read an Essay on Reading, which was 
received with marked favor. 

A. S. Abby and L. L. Spencer gave each an explanation 
of different methods of extracting the cube root. 


S. P. McIntyre conducted an exercise in Alligation Al- | 
ternate, and gave an explanation of the methods used in | 


different text-books. This exercise was followed by free | 
|adelphia institution, the first college of the kind 


discussion. 





Friday evening was occupied in parsing, with the same 
arrangement of classes as on Wednesday evening. 

Saturday.— Mr. Spencer occupied an hour in reading and 
elocutionary exercises. This was followed by a free dis- 
cussion on Whispering and the best means to banish it 
from the School. 

Mr. Spencer then gave his second lecture on Physical 
Geography. 
Voleanoes, Ocean Currents, Rivers, Winds and Calms; 
with some goneral remarks on Climatology, as exhibited 


The subjects embraced in these lectures were 


on Mitchel’s outline maps. 
The Co. 


Superintendent then made some general remarks to the 


The Educational exercises were now closed. 


teachers. In speaking of our Institute, he remarked :— 
** That, while we had here an opportunity for mental im- 
provement, and might thereby become much more self- 
reliant, he regarded the interest and tbe spi7it imbibed, the 
love of the profession generated, as the great advantages 
of our Institute; and he exhorted the teachers not to neg- 
lect its meetings so long as they continued to teach. 

Remarks were made by Rev. E. A. Anderson, W. O. 
Blodget and others. 

Mr. W. O. Blodget offered the following : 

Resolved, That the frequent meeting of teachers for the 
purpose of interchanging views as to the best methods of 
teaching, and managing schools and improving themselves 
in their character of teachers, is highly important, if not 
absolutely necessary to success, and that for this purpose 
we regard a Teachers’ Institute, with semi-annual meet- 
ings, as invaluable to the teachers of Warren County. 

The above resolution was unanimously adopted when 
on motion, the Institute was adjourned, subject to the 
call of the President and Executive Committee. 


Selections trom the Newspapers. 


PHILADELPHIA AS A SEAT OF POLYTECHNIC EDU- 
CATION. 

The accession of Prof. Henry Vethake, LL.D. 
to the chair of higher Mathematics in the Poly- 
technic College, is an event alike creditable to 
himself and to the Institution. Four months ago 
we chronicled the fact of the resignation of this 
distinguished scholar from the position of Provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, a position which 
he filled with so much honor. He now unites his 
interests with those of the Polytechnic College un- 
der equally flattering auspices. The new College 
is not, like that which he left, designed to afford a 
classical education. It is devoted chiefly to the 
education of gentlemen for the scientific and indus- 
trial professions, and when we reflect how many of 
the highest occupations of this busy age depend 
upon science and its application, it is not surpris- 
ing that the poloytechnic course should be fast 
superceding the old routine of Latin and Greek, 
which, originally designed for the training of ec- 
clesiastics, has remained almost unchanged for 
centuries, 

Noris it surprising that men of profound scholar- 
ship, seeing the tendency of the popular educa- 
tional movement, should hasten to identify them- 
selves with it, and to employ their talents and 
erudition in its advancement. A few years ago 
and the polytechnic system which had accomplish- 
ed so much for science and the arts in Europe, was 
almost unknown in this country. When the ini- 
tiative was taken in the establishment of our Phil- 
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in the Union, the Ledger indicated the advantages 
which must accrue to ovr city and State, if 
the enterprise should prove successful. Suecess 
has now been attained; those advantages are be- 
ginning to be realized, and the sons of our own 
citizens, as weil as of those of distant portions of 
the Union. are receiving in Philadelphia that which 
then could have been acquired only on the other 
side of the Atlantic, viz: a thorough education 
under the polytechnic system. ° 
This system is based upon the two great sciences, 
Mathematics and Chemistry. The latter, which, 
probably more than any other, is contributing to 
human comfort and to human progress, includes 
Mineralogy and Metallurgy. Indeed, much of 
Geology and what is known as Physics, depends 
upon chemical principles. These branches have 
ever been popular and prominent in our Polytech- 
nie College, and excellent manufacturing chemists, 
among them the able director of the “ Aramingo 
Chemical Works,” near Frankford, are included in 
its list of graduates, Upon Mathematics, the other 
great foundation-scieace of the course, depend 
Mechanics, Civil and Mine Engineering, Archi 
tecture and Design. ‘To say that the instruction 
on these is confided to the newly elected professor 
and his accomplished colleagues, is a suflicient as- 
surance of its efliciency. Such a noble course of 
education needs to be profusely illustrated, not 
only by specimens and experiments, but also by 
exhibitions of the actual methods pursued in the 
most approved practice ; and we claim for Phila- 
delphia, that these can be seen in greater perfection 
in her public works and industrial establishments, 
than in those of any other American city. In the 
value and variety of her manufactures she is with- 
out a rival; her civil and mechanical engineers 
occupy the first rank in their professions ; her 
workshops and founderies afford all needed oppor- 
tunity for the inspection of the best applications 
of machinery, to the working of the raw material 
and to the more delicate branches of manufacture; 
her contiguity to mines of coal, iron, lead. zine and 
iron, and her railroad communication with them, 
present eligible practical facilities to the stadeuts 
of mining and engineering. Here, therefore, are 
centered interests which mark Philadelphia as the 
roper seat of the first Polytechnic College in the 
Tuion, It is not a little thing that ourcity should 
come to be the centre of American education in 
science and its applications. While extending the 
blessings of such instruction to the ingenuous youth 
of the country, she will receive in return a rich re- 
ward in the stimulating influence which such a 
College must directly exert, upon the development 
of all her resources. and the perfection of every 
branch of her industry.—Piila. Ledger. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF HARRISBURG. 


One of our Lancaster county teachers paid a visit 
to Harrisburg the other day, for the purpose of look- 
ing at the workings of the public schools there, and 
furnishes us with the following account of them : 

We first visited the Lancasterian Male school in 
the North Ward. Ilere I found a Lancaster county 
teacher, as Principal of the highest division. The 


Lancasterian school building, as I afterwards found | 


the others also, is large, well arranged. and above 
all, well furnished. Within this building there are 


daily attending, about five hundred boys, varying | wholly within the parent’s control, 


are under the charge of seven teachers, occupying 
six main or study rooms. The highest classes, to 
which I alluded above, are taught by Mr. D.S8. 
Burns, as Principal, assisted by Mr. A. EK. Eyster; 
the other departments are respectively conducted by 
Messrs. Edwards, Ozler, Fager and Kuhn—the latter 
gent'eman having a very large number of the “little 
ones,” is assisted by Miss Rebecca Hynicka. As 
this school is very large, and I had arrived at a late 
hour, it was the only one I was able to visit during 
the morning. 

After dinner I renewed my visitations, in company 
vith the gentlemanly Superintendent of Dauphin 
county, Mr. Samvel D. Ingram, who had previously 
tendered his very acceptable escort. 

We first proceeded to the Female High School in 
the North Ward, to the room in charge of Miss A. 
T. Woodward. This lady bears the reputation of 
being one of the best teachers of the State, and by 
what we saw of her school, we are confident that the 
honor is net uamerited—the citizens of Harrisburg 
appreciate her well—as they compensate her for her 
duties the same as they do the male teacher in the 
same ward. This, however, is what all warm friends 
of public schools recommend, and is therefore only 
putting in practice what many suppose to be right. 

We also took a hasty look into the rooms of Misses 
Mowry and Bishop, in the North Ward, and of Mr. 
Loomis and Miss English, in the South Ward. Thus 
oniy getting a glimpse of these schools, we could ob- 
tain but little of the general procedure, or method 
of teaching practiced in them, but that they are well 
disciplined, is undoubted. 

The school Boards—for there are two—must be 
among the most enterprising in the State; they have 
erected buildings of the most desirable style, which 
for beauty and convenience, can scarcely be surpass- 
“d 


The only objection which we have to the Harris- 
burg schools, is their gradation. We think if both 
Wards would consolidate, and have a real High 
school, and grade the others accordingly, much mere 
'might be accomplished, The crowded state of the 
primary rooms is much against the teacher, in making 
vreat improvement. Yet the latter obstacle is to be 
remedied, we understand, by building more houses 
and employing a larger corps of teachers. The boards 
have lately engaged a teacher of vocal music, to de- 
vote his whole time to the instruction of this valuable 
branch, in the various schools. ‘This movement re- 
flects honor upon them, and it would be praiseworthy 
for any similar body, in other towns, to do likewise. 
— Lancaster iupress. 


A WORD TO PARENTS. 

The schoois I have already visited have afforded 
ine opportunities for noticing wherein some im- 
provements seem desirable. There are in many 
schools little defects which can easily be remedied 
by a wise considerateness on the part of parents, 
It is not my place to dictate, or my wish to urge 
any radical changes, but to suggest for your con- 
sideration some thoughts prompted by my obser- 
vations. You can judge of their vaine, and adopt 
them, or silently pass them by, as their character 
seems to require, 

1. Regularity and promptness in attendance.— 


This is a matter mostly beyond the teacher's, and 
it is the duty 


from the boy of six years, to the young student poring | of the teacher to render the school as interesting 


over the higher mathematics and the sciences ; these 





‘as possible, so that scholars will naturally choose 
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to attend; still, there are scholars who are fertile 
in excuses for staying at home, or for being tardy 
at school. Aside from the annoyance of both the 
teacher and the punctual scholars; aside from the 
actual derangement of all good order, produced by 
the entrance of tardy ones ; aside from the hindrance 
of classes, and the inevitable loss of interest on the 
part of the teacher, produced by irregular atten- 
dance ; aside from the bad example placed before 
the other scholars ;—the greatest loss and evil fall 
upon the delinquents themselves. It is almost 
impossible that they should have any interest in 
studies—hence they are most likely to be indolent 
and mischievous, a source of annoyance to the 
teacher and to the studious scholars, and promo- 
ters of disorder among those who go to school sim- 
ply from habit or for sport. The greatest evil 
resulting from this bad habit is not immediately 
perceived ; the seed requires time, and only time, 
to grow and ripen into its legitimate fruits—gen- 
eral lawlessness,a vicious babit of squandering time, 
a disregard and loss of position and influence in 
society—a worthless character. If any think I ex- 
aggerate the consequences of a matter usually 
thought so trivial, let them consider the natural 
tendency of irregular habits in childhood, carried 


forward into the impulsive, unrestrained years of | 


youth—the temptations to idleness, recklessness, 
dissipation and excess, and judge if there be no 
cause to apprehend only evil from the habits of 
which I am speaking. 

2. The conduct of children, Another point of 
great importance, and delicacy, too, is the influence 
exerted by parents upon their children, in respect 
to their conduct at school. 
controlled by the opinions on school government 
that prevail at home, and feel justified in doing 
whatever their parents sanction. When, therefore, 
the teacher feels obliged to use force to preserve 
proper order and to check disobedience, or culpa- 
ble carelessness, or falsehood, or unendurable im- 
pertinence, in almost every case the future course 
of the scholar punished depends upon the manner 
in which the act is treated by his parents. If they 
uphold the teacher in the exercise of rightful au- 
thority, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
punishment will be beneficial tothe child. He will 
see that even his best friends disapprove of his 
conduct, and feel that he deserves correction.— 
This will generally be sufficient to excite thought- 
fulness and reformation. But if,on the other hand, 
the parents uphold the chiid, as parentai affection 
would naturally lead them to do, and express before 
the child their dissatisfaction with the teacher's 
course, they are, perhaps unwittingly, doing an ex- 
ceeding injury to the child by fostering a spirit of 
insubordination, and are working against the in- 
terests of the entire school, by seeking to cast con- 
tempt upon the teacher’s authority. Grant that 
the punishment was too severe, or wholly unneces- 
sary, yet it is far easier to remonstrate privately 
with the teacher than to condemn his act in the 
presence of the child and manifest anger because 
ofthe punishment. It is better to have regard to 
the best good of ali concerned—teacher, school, 
child and self, and preserve honorable silence. It 
May require great self control, but surely the end 
is worthy of the effort that may be demanded. 


My meaning is, not to justify teachers in using un- 


due severity, if they deem punishment absolutely 
needful, but to urge parents to pursue a course 
most beneficial to their children and to the school 
and most honorable to themselves. 


Children are greatly | 


| 3. Providing Children with books. Nearly all 
ithe parents of Mifflin county are able to procare 
‘all the books needed by their children. Doubtless 
they intend to do so, but do not feel the necessity 
of procuring them at the beginning of the school, 
|or see the propriety of procuring them at the sug- 
‘gestion of teachers. Just here seems to be an 
‘error. As a general fact, parents cannot know 
the precise attainments of their children, or what 
books are needed for their most rapid progress, so 
well as the teacher. He hears them every day, 
knows their actual and comparative acquirements, 
‘and is, or ought to be, the person best qualified to 
|advise in regard to the books which should be pro- 
jcured for them. It can hardly be necessary for me 
to attempt to show the great desirableness of 
having scholars furnished with just the books suited 
to their stage of advancement, and enough to oc- 
cupy their time at school. Nor need | labor to 
show how much time is lost—lamentably, irrecov- 
erably lost-—by the sending of children to school 
a single session without the proper books. Surely 
the solicitude of parents for the highest good of 
their children, will lead them to do in this respect 
ali they can to promote the interests of those so 
dear tothem. I feel confident that I need only 
vall the attention of parents, who are worthy of 
the parent’s trust, to this subject; its grave and 
manifest importance cannot fail to secure right and 
speedy action. 

Did I feel that any urgency on my part could 
kindle in the hearts of the parents of this county a 
more intelligent and ardent desire for the wise, 
liberal edneation of their children, | would not 
rest satisfied until that urgency had been employ- 
‘ed, trembling lest by my delay or neglect some 
minds should be left to wander sadly in fatal dark- 
nsss, that might have gone uprightly and surely 
through the journey of life, rejoicing in the light 
of virtuous intelligence. ‘This urgency ought not 
to be needed by you; your interest in your children 
will assuredly prompt you to do all that lies in 
your power to promote their growth in knowledge 
and virtue. J submit these considerations to you, 
trusting that they will be carefully regarded, and 
that you will, in respect to the subjects mentioned, 
take that course which seems to be most consistent 
with good citizenship and wise parental love. 

AZARIAH 
Superintendent of Misjtin cou 
Lewistown, Oct., 1859. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF UNION COUNTY. 

The duty of examining the teachers of this 
county, is once more performed. ‘The number of 
persons who manifested their willingness to serve 
as teachers in our public schools, was one hundred 
and twenty-three. Fourteen of these had county 
certificates ; and ninety-seven of those examined 
received Provisional ones, varying from No. 1 to 
3. Those applicants whose attainments fell below 
the medium, received none. I was obliged to take 
this step for this reason: heretofore, nearly every 
one who had a certificate, no matter of what grade, 
was almost certain to get a school in some district 
—if not on the merits of his certificate, because he 
was willing to ‘‘ keep school” for a small compensa- 
tion, which, in some parts, was considered of more 
‘importance to the tax-payers, than the qualifica- 
‘tions of the school master. Besides this, the teach- 
jer’s low grade was generally reconciled with the 
common opinion, that a “very poor” or neglected 














school required but little skill or attainments on 
the part of the instructor. But our people are 
waking up on this point, and now see that those 
long-neglected schools require the most efficient 
teachers. Four years ago, 1 found many schools 
in which * the scholars had never studied no Geo- 
graphy nor Grammar,” therefore, the “ teacher 
didn’t need to know nothing of those branches 
neither.” But this fall I found but on. 

The average of the grade of certificates granted 
this fall, proves that the teachers, generally, have 
improved very much in their attainments during 
the past year, or, that the examinations have been 
less rigid. None have openly charged me with 
having too lowa standard, Buta number of appli- 
cants, after looking over the list of questions, &c., 
intended for the written part of the examination, 
seemed to say by their action, that they considered 
them “too hard,” and therefore concluded to leave 
teaching to those who could answer and explain 
them. If the most experienced and efficient of 
those who applied for schools in this county, found 


employment in our schools, we will have reason to | 


look for much improvement in them during the 
present school year. I hope we may not be disap- 
pointed in any of them. 


In looking over the fieid of labor, and summing 
county. 
ment of our schools, we find the account stands | 
decidedly in favor of progress—and progress, too, | 


up all the evidence for and against the improve- 


that will stand investigation—progress, that will 


be more appreciated by the next generation than | 


the present. We have not claimed railroad speed 
improvement in our schools, for we were obliged to 
build the road first. 
this subject any close attention, will have observed 
that the schools, tiot only ia this county, but 
throughout the State, have heretofore improved 
just in proportion as the people were willing to 
yield hearty obedience to the requirements of the 
school law, and were found ready to give the sys- 
tem a fair and impartial trial, by adopting such 
means as,were designed to promote the interest of 


the schools and the education of the rising genera- | 


tion. That, on the other hand, the schools re- 
mained in the same stereotype condition, just in 
proportion, as a general hostility prevailed against 
the system and those means which were caleulated 
to elevate the schools, in which minds and hearts 
are to be elevated and improved. 

We have already spent millions of dollars, in 
Pennsylvania, to prove that schools cannvt prosper 
without the personal influence of parents and pat- 
rons in favor of them, If the parents are opposed 
to the teacher or his plans, and manifest that oppo- 
sition to their children, they might almost as well 
keep them at home, for it would be better for them 
and for the school. A few insubordinate scholars, 
encouraged by their parents, will do more harm to 
a school, than good to themselves, On the contrary, 
a word “fitly spoken in favor of the teacher, for 
the encouragement of the pupil,” is like a pebble 
cast into the ocean—the influence will be intermi- 
nable. D. HecKENDORN. 

New Berlin, Oet., 1859. 


OUR PROSPECTS FOR THE WINTER. 


The examinations of teachers for the fall and win- 
ter schools have closed. Teachers have been en- 
gaged, and in many instances, gone to work in the 
school-room. 

A pretty adequate idea can be formed of the ope- 
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Every person who has given | 


rations in the school room, for the winter term, by 
reference to the “ Certificate book.” 

We find at the recent examination, 82 teachers 
have been inspected, with the following results: 3 
average one; 17 average one-and-a-half; 18 average 
one and two-thirds ; 22 average two ; 18 average two 
and a half; and 4 average three. This resuit, com- 
pared with last year, is certainly encouraging. 

Another interesting fact is, that the great majority 
of the teachers examined are natives of the county, 
or those who intend making it their permanent resi- 
dence. Itinerant pedagogues, who teach a month 
here and there, and who have no fixed residence or 
purpose, were always a great draw-back on the sys- 
tem, and we feel relief in chronicling the fact, that 
“their days are about over.” 

Another important fact we notice, that those teach- 
ers who gave good satisfaction last winter, and desired 
it, were employed in the same schools for this winter 
—the salary, in many instances, being increased.— 
This step toward permanency in the profession, will 
be hailed with delight. 

Most of the teachers engaged for the winter schools 
have the experience of several terms to aid them.— 


| By a strict discharge of duty, and a hearty co-ope- 
‘ration of parents, the current school year will be the 


brightest in the history of popular education in the 


Jesse H. Berry, Co. Supt. 
Mill Hall, Clinton co., Nov. 5th, 1859. 


THE CHEAP TEACHER. 


As our public school term in the county is about 
to commence, allow me to occupy a small space 
of your valuable paper with a few thoughts, sug- 
gested to my mind upon hearing one, who intends 
“teaching the young idea how to shoot” remark 
that Directors. by giving low wages, needn't ex- 
pect teachers to use as much exertion as when 
they are more fully compensated. 

‘The severe and blighting frosts of last June have 
effected the pecuniary interests of teachers very 
sensibly ; in districts where the wages have _ here- 
tofore been from twenty-eight to thirty-five dollars 
per month, they have been reduced to, from eigh- 
teen to twenty-five. This is certainly a sad state 
of affairs, as it was strongly suspected, (at least by 
a majority of the teachers,) that they were poorly 
paid prior to the visit of Jack Frost. 

However much the teacher may feel himself ag- 
grieved in the curtailment of his salary, he should 
not let this feeling enter the school room with him. 
He should not think—I am to receive but twenty 
dollars per mont, therefore 1 need not exert my- 
self very much, to give my patrons the worth of 
their money, and | will just teach twenty dollars 
worth. 

1 am not philanthropist, or hypocrite enough (if 
you like the term better) to say that I would or 
that any teacher should perform his onerous duties 
merely for love of the profession, the sake of doing 
good, &c., believing that “the laborer is worthy 
of his hire” and that the teachershould receive an 
adequate compensation for his service ; yet, if he 
agrees to teach for low wages, he should endeavor 
'to discharge his duty faithfully and conscientiously. 
| It is generally conceded that the business of 
teaching is about to assume the rank of a profes- 
\sion, therefore, to sustain their position, teachers 
/must exert themselves, and prove by their works 
that they are worthy of the name.—Blairsville 
| Record. B. X. 
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MONEY EXPENDED FOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Mr. Ramey :—I desire to call your attention to 
the fact, (and I have ro doubt but what you have 
already noticed it,) of the useless expenditure of 
money annually for school books. There is cer- 
tainly a great deal of pron! unnecessarily spent 
for this purpose, and it should not beso. itis a 


well known fact, that the country is flooded with | 


school books, and there is no end to the number of 
authors. Almost every year a new series of spell- 
ing and reading books, and Arithmetic, Grammar 
or Geography, is published. Then it is the policy 
of the author to have them introduced into the 
schools. It is a new book, and having ‘the ad- 
vantages of all the late improvements of the day,” 
must necessarily supercede all others of the kind. 
In order, therefore, to give place to this superior (?) 
article, books that have been bought six or eight 
months ago, must be laid on the shelf. No one will 
doubt the propriety of renewing a Geography once 
in five years; because, in this fast age, towns are 
almost daily springing into existence, and in our 
own country, new States are being almost annually 
admitted into the Union, new railroads, &e., con- 
structed, and hence, the face of the country changes. 
But where the necessity of three or four different 
kinds of Geographies in one school, as I know to 
be the case in many schools in this county? Be- 
sides, it takes the time of the teacher—three or 
four scholars in each class ; whereas, if all had the 
same kind of books, there need be but one class. 
But how many different English Grammars have 
we—and reading and spelling books? I fear this 
question is hard toanswer. I am glad to say, how- 
ever, that Greenleaf’s arithmetic is rapidly gaining 
favor in the county, and is being adopted every 
where by the school directors. I wish to see the 
day when as much can besaid of somebody’s Gram- 
mar. We have now an English Grammar for al- 
most every part of speech, and they all have their 
admirers. You hear some who allege that Brown's 
Grammar is the best ever written, and should be in 
every school; others, again, will give all praise to 
Kirkham’s; others to Bullion’s, Covell’s, Smith’s, 
Murray's, and a host of others. The directors 
should make a choice of one of these, and use it 
exclusively, for at least five years—and a well bound 
Grammar will last a much longer time, with proper 
care, The same policy should be pursued in re- 
gard to all the other books. By this means, a 
great deal of money that is now laid out for school 
books, can be saved and used in paying taxes. 
Again: if this method were adopted and strictly 
adhered to, some books would answer for several 
children. A reading book, for instance, when A 


has finished it and is about to get one higher, can | 
Bat where | 


be laid aside for B and C, and so on, 
the books change about every year, this can not be 
done. for “the book A had at school will not do 
now—it is not the right kind—the teacher says we 
must get Osgood’s now, McGufley’s are no longer 
in use.” Then, if it happens to be a new teacher, 
the old saying among parents, (and they are right 
too,) is applicable,—" a new teacher must have new 
books !”” 

Directors should reflect upon this matter, and 
the sooner they adopt a plan to stop this system of 
new books being introduced annually in their 


{adopt their own books, and “every Tom, Dick and 
|Harry” is not permitted to come with their new and 
improved books. The Professors, or these who have 
|charge of the institution, will not countenance or 
‘encourage them.—JJollidayshurg Standard. 

Now anp Turn. 





UNIFORMITY OF CLASS: BOOKS. 


There are two things with which the people, and 
‘with them quite too many school directors, are not 
sufficiently familiar. Ist. That the School Law 
requires of the Board of Directors of each District, 
‘to annually meet before the opening of the schools 
for the ensuing term, and with the advice and as- 
sistance of the teachers they have employed, select 
the school books for the year, and 2nd, The need 
and importance of uniformity of books in the 
schools. 

These two points are not sufficiently attended to. 
The first is made obligatory upon the Directors by 
law, and the object is tosecure the latter. In some 
districts we find directors disregarding this duty. 
simply because they fear it may create dissatisfac- 
tion among parents, who may be obliged to get a 
few new books; and on the other hand, we have 
known the latter to find fault with efforts of this 
kind, thinking it was a “new fangled kink” of the 
directors, instead of knowing it to be in accordance 
with the plain requisitions of the law. 

Now, we do not hesitate to say, that next to the 
|procuring of good and competent teachers, this is 
one of the most important duties devolved upon 
the Board, and in the language of the State Super- 
‘intendent. “ should be performed with conscientious 
fidelity.” The design, in the first place, is to se- 
cure good text-books, and exclude poor ones ; and 
in the second place, to establish local uniformity. 
The reasons for this are of the best kind. With- 
out uniformity, pupils cannot be arranged into suit- 
able classes, and the different branches taught to 
the best advantage. Without proper classifica- 
tion, the efforts of the teacher can accomplish but 
little for the school; and the schoo! term results 
‘in little better than a loss of time and money to all 
parties, 

This duty then should be attended to in every 
district. In the first place, be careful to select 
teachers well qualified to teach. ‘Then, as the law 
requires, consult them in reference to the best 
books to be used. If they are not competent to 
make suggestions in this direction, we should say 
at once, that they are not qualified to take charge 
of aschool. Agree upon the /est books, and then 
adopt them-—Columbia Republican, 


CORRECT SPEAKING. 


We advise all young people to acquire, in early 
life, the habit of using good language, both in 
speaking and writing, and to abandon as early as 
possible, any use of slang phrases. ‘The longer 
they live, the more difficult the acquisition of cor- 
rect language will be; and if the golden age of 
youth, the proper season for the acquisition of 
language, be passed in its abuse, the unfortunate 
victim of neglected education is, very properly, 
doomed to talk slang for life. Money is not neces- 
sary to procure this education. Every man has 


schools, the sooner will the people cease to grum- it in his power. He has merely to use the language 
ble, and the common school system will receive the | which he reads, instead of the slang which he hears ; 


praise, instead of the curses, of the people. 


Our /|to form his taste from the best speakers and poets 


colleges, and all the higher seminaries of learning, ! of the country; to treasure up choice phrases in 
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his memory and habituate himself to their use—|acquires enough of the mechanical art of writing to 


avoiding at the same time, that pedantic precision 
and bombast, which show rather the weakness of 
a vain ambition, than the polish of an educated 
mind.—Lebanon Advertiser. 


IMPORTANCE OF A LONGER COURSE AT SCHOOL. 
The age of fourteen is too apt to be thought the 
proper one for boys to leave the publit school, and, 
where they do not intend to enter the high schools, 
to stop all book instruction and enter at once into 
the occupation of tending store, so fascinating to 
school boys, and too often encouraged by inconsider- 
ate parents at the beginning, of learning to earn their 
own living. In many cases this plea is necessary ; 
but the boy, unfitted by his education to discharge 
the duties expected by his employer, shifts from 
one occupation to another, ultimately regretting that 
he had not spent more time in school, and feeling too 
old to return to his books. This is no fancy sketch. 
A boy, to whom I was talking about leaving the pub- 
lic school at fourteen, told me his case was precisely 
like that, and that he had been sorry for it ever since. 
Parents who preter, even at some sacrifice, to have 
their boys continue longer in school, find it difficult 
to carry their good intentions into effect, for the boy 
will meet this argument as my boy did mine, by say- 
ing that his class-mates had left for the high school 
or to tend stores ; and if he were required to remain, 
he could only go over former exercises, and feel morti- 
fied that it should look as if he was not far enough 
advanced te do as his class-mates had done. 

Now the course, as it seems to me, for parents to 
adopt in this intricate question, is to take every 
opportunity to impress, at an “arly age, upon the 
minds of their children, the necessity and advantages 
of being willing to go to school for a longer time, 
and that the boys who leave at fourteen, or earlier, 
make no more reak progress, in putting themselves to 
earning their living, than those who give more time 
to their studies, and when they do leave school, go 
ahead at once in getting better employment, for they 
are better qualified for performing it. Any intelligent 
employer will tell them that such is the fact. And 
that it is so, is confirmed by the remarks of Mr. 
Mann, that the large cotton mills in Lowell find that 
the most intelligent operatives are the most profitable. 

It may be observed that boys, and not girls, form 
the subject of remark. This is owing to the fact 
gencrally noted, that the girls remain longer at 
school, and of course become better scholars. The 
first class in reading in our grammar schools, contains 
so few boys, that any visitor would observe it ; and if 
he should ask the reason, the teacher would tell him, 
that “the boys had left for the high school or for 
tending store.” 

The writer hopes that he is not intrasive in these 
observations, and that the attention of school teach- 
ers and perents will be called to the * failure in teach- 
ing,” caused by the short stay lor the purpose of 


education, and the consequent hurrying through the | 


different branches of instruction. now so lamentably 
common, owing more to the ignorance or wilfulness 
of parents and children, than to the negligence of 
the teacher.—Clinton Democrat. iad 


COMPOSITION AND DECLAMATION. 

In every good school, declamation and composi- 
tion will go hand in hand with the reading exercise. 
With the study of a few good authors, and the con- 
stant practice of reading them, the child’s mind soon 
learns to frame sentences for itself, and he readily 


|put them upon paper. 


By the time he is twelve 
years old he will be a thinker to a certain limited 
extent, and his thoughts will have a texture which 
other children’s cannot have, either at that or even 
a later period. The conceptive faculty having had 
so much to feed upon, there will be a shapeliness, a 
variety, a softness of tone to his written or spoken 
ideas, and a relation one to the other, which give 
the reader or hearer a kindred pleasure to that de. 
rived from the contemplation of a landscape partly 
unreclaimed and partly cultivated, but all lovely in 
the freshness of its luxuriance. The teacher will 
now see the leaven of Wordsworth, Goldsmith, Hume, 
Alison, Hallman. Wilson, and such other authors as 
he has familiarized to the pupil's mind, working in 
it and pervading its every faculty; and the boy, ina 
rapture of surprise at the discovery that he is a writer 
without having been aware that he was learning to 
be one, snatches the little record of his thoughts and 
runs to deposit it, where he does his other treasures, 
in the maternal cabinet. His mind is now conscious 
of a new power and, like an infant when it first dis- 
covers that it can creep about the floor, the learner, 
exalted by this delightful discovery, goes from 
strength to strength, till he exhibits whatever of 
mental acumen and force are found to lie within the 
range of his capabilities. 

Declamation, the inseparable attendant of compo- 
sition is the most public part of school culture. Ina 
republic, where there are so many avenues to success 
open to enterprise, and where the poorest and hum- 
blest boy may aspire to the richest and greatest man 
in the nation, shifting from State to State,as fancy 
or interest may tempt him, until he adjusts himself 
to the precise place fitted for his genius; the power 
of addressing an assembly with self-possession and 
facility. is one of the most desireable that a parent 
could wish to see bestowed upon his son. Here, to 
a degree, every man is necessarily in public life.— 
Every district school meeting is an arena where he 
may exercise his powers as a debater; and in every 
town meeting, whatever there may be in him of abil- 
ity to conceive or persuade, will find a response in 
the hearts of an auditory, intelligent, earnest and in- 
terested as he. Now childhood is the time to prac- 
tice this art. While the boy is learning to express 
his thoughts upon paper, he can be taught to declaim 
well, which is in itself more than a physical accom- 
plishment ; and as he ripens into a good writer he 
will readily unite the two attainments and become an 
earnest debater, If he has had good logical powers, 
he will be formidable ; if he has genius he will be elo- 
quent. By the time be is fifteen years old, he will 
be familiar with the best poets and orators of the 
language, and will have made them his by the pre- 
cious right of acquisition, so that their noble inspira- 
tion may be said to beat in his heart, flow in his 
veins, and shape the visions that visit him in his 
sleep. His combining powers are now all alive, and 
all that he sees in nature and art, every rough ex- 
'perience of life is seized by them and appropriated 
‘to themselves. Let a young man thus tarnished by 
‘nature and education, go from aquiet village in 
|New England into some great city of the West.— 
‘On some unexpected occasion, a commotion arises 
among the people, involving the settlement of some 
question of local or national importance. The wan- 
|derer hurries with the crowd to the scene of debate. 
He listens to one speaker after another, as he address- 
es the multitude. His soul begins to kindle, his eye 
flashes, as the great thoughts of the masters, whom 
he studied in childhood, sweep over the chords of bis 
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soul, and elicit a strange, wild music that ringsin his| Take a hint, dear teacher, and try to reach the 
ear and tingles in his blood. Impelled by an irresis- | intellect through the heart. Kndeavor to draw out 
table impulse, he rises to speak, and his voice, silvery | the dormant faculties of your children by discrimina- 
with emotion, vibrates like a beam of light over the tion, culture and well-timed praise. Give them the 
dark waves of the sea beneath him. The crowd is credit whenever you can, and allure them with hope- 
hushed, and after the spell is over and the vast con-, ful words. Many a dall-minded child has been made 
course stands fused into a glowing mass before him, irretrievably stupid, by constant fault-finding or un- 
neither he or any of his hearers, can repeat his words, | generous sarcasm. And, on the other hand, how 
for they came into his heart and fell upon their ears often has a genial smile or an approving remark, 
like a long, unbroken echo wafted from the grassy awakened into new life some slow learning scholar! 
nooks and sweet dells of school-boy days. He wiil | 
soon have tendered to him a seat in the councils of | 
the nation, or he will represent the greatest Republic | 
patios a a rea cree hen yet oct anche ‘intends saying a word or two for your benefit, and the 
— d Webster taught him to venerate : ind who good of your children, whether you hear him or not. 
will a remember, en it be with pride, that his| ,The schools are opening all over the county, and 
ther cradled him in an alms-house ?—Scranton Re-| whether your children attend or not, they will go on. 
— Some of you don’t send your children to school till 
peenen: pene a ‘the term is half out, and then grumble because your 
|“ little dears” are not at the head of their respective 
UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. sa a | classes. Every day you neglect sending to ‘school. 
The very handling of the nursery is significant, yoy Jose a portion of your “ school tar°—and a far 
and the petulance, the passion, the gentleness, the | preater loss—the mind of your child. 
tranquility indicated by it, are all reproduced wed ~ Sooner let the cabbage rot in the ground, and have 
the child. His soul is a purely receptive nature, ‘your boy at school, than to have them secured by his 
and that, for a considerable period, without choice ‘labor, and his own head turned into a cabbage for 
or selection. A little further on he begins volun- |Jack of improvement. Now don't take offence at 
tarily to copy every thing hesees, Voice, enc SF, | this ; for we mean just what we say. Have your 
gait, everything which the eye sees, the mimic in-| children proper books for the winter schouls?’ If 
stinct delights to act over. And thus we have a pot. get them at once.—Clinton Democrat. 
whole generation of future men receiving from us Ss x tae 
their very beginnings, and the deepest impulses of = 
their life and immorality. They watch us every) PUBLIC BETTER THAN PRIVATE EDUCATION. 
moment, in the family, before the hearth, and at | ; . ; 
the table ; and when we are meaning them no good | It is, perhaps, impossible for the young to be in- 
or evil, when we are conscious of exerting no in- structed without introducing in many cases the 
fluence over them, they are drawing from us im-| tyranny of implicit obedience. “ Go there, do that, 
ressions and moulds of habit, which, if wrong, no | write, sit down,” will, perhaps. for ever be the lan- 
eavenly discipline can wholly remove ; or, if right g"4ge addressed to youth by age. In private ed- 
no &ind of associations utterly dissipate. Now it |wcation there is a danger that this superintendence 


—_—_---- een ae am ee — 


ARE YOUR CHILDREN READY FOR SCHOOL? 
Parents, your friend “ Ichabod” is alive yet, and 





may be doubted, I think, whether, in all the active 


should extend to too many particulars. The anx- 


influences of our lives, we do as much to shape the jiety of individual affection watches the boy too 
destiny of our fellow men, as we do in this single | Parrowly. controls him too much. renders him too 


article of unconscious influence over our children, | 8'eat a slave. 


DULL CHILDREN. 

The teacher of a large school had a little girl un- 
der his care, who was exceedingly backward in her 
lessons. She was at the bottom of the class, and 
seemed to care little what passed in it. During the 
school hours, singing was sometimes employed as a 
relaxation, and noticing that this little girl had a 
very clear, sweet voice, her teacher said to her: 

“Jane, you have a good voice, and you may lead 
the singing.” 

She brightened up, and from that time her mind 
seemed more active. Her lessons were attended to, 
and she made steady progress. One day, as the 
teacher was going home, she overtook Jane and one 
of her school-fellows. 

“ Well, Jane,” said she, “ you are getting on very 
well at school; how is it that you do so much better 
now than you did at the beginning of the half year ?” 

“1 do not know,” replied Jane. 

“I know what she told me the other day,” said her 
companion, who was with her. 

“And what was that?” asked the teacher. 

* Why, she said she was encouraged.” 

Yes, there was the secret—she was encouraged.— 
She felt she was not dull in everything, she had learn- 
ed self-respect, and thus she was encouraged to self- 
improvement. 


In public education there is a com- 
|parative liberty. The boy knows how much of 
|his time is subjected to his task-master, and how 
|mach is sacred!y his own. 

The consequences of these two modes of educa- 
tion are usually eminently conspicuous, when the 
scholar is grown up to man. ‘The pupil of private 
education is commonly either awkward and silent 
or pert, presumptuous, and pedantical. In either 
case he is out of his element, embarassed with him- 
self, and chiefly anxious about how he shall appear. 
‘On the contrary, the pupil of public education 
jusually knows himself, and rests upon his proper 
center. He is easy and frank, neither eager to 
show himself, nor afraid of being observed. His 
spirits are gay and uniform. His imagination is 
playful and his limbs active. Not engrossed by a 
continual attention to himself, his generosity is 
ever ready to break out; he is eager to fly to the 
assistance of others, and intrepid and bold in the 
face of danger. He has been used to contend only 
upon a footing of equality ; or to endure suffering 
with equanimity and courage. His spirit, there- 
fore, is unbroken; while the man who has been 
privately educated too often continues, for the 
remainder of his life, timid, incapable of a ready 
self-possession, and ever prone to prognosticate ill 
of the contentions in which he may be unavoidably 
engaged. 

We shall perhaps, perceive a still further advan- 


| 
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tage in public education, if we reflect that the 
scene which is to prepare us for the world, should 
have some resemblance to the world. It is desire- 
able that we should be brought in early life to ex- 
perience human events, to suffer human adversities, 
and to observe human passions. To practice upon 
a smaller theatre the business of the world, must 
be one of the most desirable sources of instruction 
and improvement. , 

Morals cannot be effectually taught but where 
the topics and oecasions of moral conduct offer 
themselves. A false tenderness for their children 
sometimes induces parents to wish to keep them 
wholly unacquainted with the vices, the irregular- 
ities and injustice of their species. They are in- 
troduced to temptation, unprepared, just in that 
tumultuous season of human life when temptation 
has the greatest power. They find men treacher- 
ous, deceitful, and selfish ; they find the most de- 
structive and hateful purposes everywhere pursued ; 
while their minds, unwarned of the truth, expect 
universal honesty. ‘They come into the world as 
ignorant of everything it contains, as uninstructed 
in the scenes they have to encounter, as if they had 
passed their eariy years in a desertisland. Surely 
the advantages we possess for a gradual initiation 
of our youth in the economy of human life, ought 
not be neglected. Surely we ought to anticipate 
and break the shock, which might otherwise per- 
suade them that the lessons of education are an 
antiquated legend, and the practice of the sensual 
and corrupt, the only practices proper to men.— 
Clinton Democrat, 


HOPE FOR POOR BOYS. 


Our country presents peculiar advantages to all 
for the attainment of influence and distinction ; but 
an eternal condition is imposed upon those who 
wish to avail themselves of the opportunities so 
profusely offered. It is a law, too, which demands 
the most fuithful observance, or its violation will 
shatter all the dreams and high anticipations of 
youth, In examining the history of our great men, 
we find that severe labor was necessary to their 
success. It is an element which characterizes the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and to which that hardy people, 
amid obstacles of untold magnitude, owe entirely 
their superiority. The volatile Spaniard, attracted 
by the love of gold, flung the Castilian banner to 
the breeze on the palaces of the Montezumas.— 





and is the natural stimulus to action. The men 
who have left behind them imperishable names, haye 
generally risen from poor and humble parentage.— 
Homer, the poet, sang his verses about the streets 
for his daily bread. Plautus turned a mill. Lip- 
neus, founder of a science, was apprenticed to a 
shoemaker. Bev Jonson worked some time as a 
bricklayer. The father of Hadyn, the great musi. 
cal composer, was a wheelwright. John Hunter, 
one of the greatest anatomists that ever lived, made 
chairs and tables in his youth, Claude Lorraine, 
whose paintings are to be found in the most valu. 
able galleries of Europe, was formerly a pastry 
cook. Our own great philosopher, Ben Franklin, 
the printer-boy, was the son of a chandler. Henry 
Clay, the “ Mill-boy of the Slashes,” arose to the 
higiest pinnacle of fame as an orator and states. 
man. John Jacob Astor and Stephen Girard, two 
of the greatest capitalists that were ever known, 
commenced with nothing. Millard Fillmore worked 
as a wool-carder. Horace Greeley was raised ina 
log-hut in Vermont. Daniel Webster slept ina 
cradle, made out of a pine log with an axe and 
augur, and Lewis Cass was rocked in a second-hand 
sugar trough. 

W hat illustrious examples for peor boys to imi- 
tate! Diligence, industry and perseverance, are all 
the essential requisites necessary to reach the same 
position. Hope on boys, and hope always.— aston 
Times. 





OVER EDUCATION. 


We certainly are the advocates of intellectual 
culture. We believe the country would be far bet- 
ter off, its resources more widely developed, its 
energies more economically enlarged, its crimes 
almost reduced to zero, and the aggregate of hu- 
man happiness infinitely increased, by giving ever 
individual in the state an BeBe Hi om cage | 
education. But we think in the anxiety to give 
all our children educational advantages, our School 
Boards and Educators are falling into a grand 
error. They are confining young children too long 
in the school room. Nature has made them like 
young kittens, fond of play. They are possessed 
with the spirit of unrest, and they ought to be al- 
lowed to revel in the joyous abandon of mere ani- 
mal life. Three quarters of an hour is enough at 
a time, and three hours a day is as much as they 
ought to be exposed to. Yet they are boused in 


His career was one of triumph, and enriched with | ill-ventilated rooms, five, six, seven and eight 
the most magnificent treasures ; yet to-day, Mexico, | hours a day, to the injury of their bodies, the stu- 
though one of the most fertile spots upon the globe, pefaction of their brains and the ruin of their edu- 
is a sad picture of degradation and anarchy,— | cational prospects. Kept ostensibly for hours on 
Greece,—‘ the land of the cypress and the myrtle,” tasks for which a few minutes would amply suffice, 
—the home of the poets, the philosophers, the |wnder happier auspices, they acquire a distaste for 
statesmen and the heroes, has sadly degenerated, Schools and books and learning, which ip many 
Italy is the victim of superstition, ignorance and cases is never uprooted in after years. Ten min- 
imbecility. ‘utes close attention is worth hours dawdling over 

It can be easi!y deduced, what is the cause of the neglected lessons. and three hours faithfully im- 
success of the Anglo-Saxon, and the decay of the | proved is as much mental labor a day as young 
other nations. While one encountered the fierce |children are capable, healthfully of doing. We 
inclemencies of the north and defended themselves hope our school directors will take the matter iv 
from the vindictive warfare of the savage, the other band, and make arrangements which will subject 


luxuriated on the spontaneous productions of the | the little people to shorterconfinement. Different 
earth. As no labor was required, effeminacy was hours can be fixed for different classes and thus 


the result, and their present condition bears unde- keep our school rooms less crowded, while the work 

niable evidence to the effects consequent upon a !0 them will be far more efficiently done. 

violation of nature’s law, | An article on the Murder of the Innocents, in a 
National prosperity, intelligence and growth, are |late number of the Atlantic Monthly, (which in 

the offspring of labor. Inactivity is the cause of jour o inion is the ablest periodical of the country, 

obseurity and deeay. Poverty is allied to genius, 'and should be a regular visitor in every household 
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that lays claim to literary taste and American feel- | will thus acquire the habit of close application to 
ing) contains some startling facts and pregnant |theirstudies. ‘Though this may appear to be study- 
suggestions which we will lay before our readers ingin order to recite well,—and soit is to a certain 


on some future occasion.—Scranton Republican. 





Reports, Addresses, &s. 


IMPORTANCE OF CLASSIFICATION IN OUR COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 





An Essay read before the Teachers’ Association at 
Millviile, Columbia co,, October 8, 1859, by A. B. 
Waite. 

In whatever calling or profession we may be en- 
gaged, it is very important that there be some 
kind of system, and the nearer perfect that system 
the greater will be our success in that calling or 
profession. And nowhere is system more neces- 
sary than in the teacher's profession. 'To secure 
the approval of our own minds, and the confidence 
of those among and for whom we labor, we must 
adopt a system that will best promote the inter- 
ests of the school, and by which we can accomplish 
most in the shortest period of time. One very 
important item toward securing this, is proper 
Classification. 

All who have had any experience in teaching 
know how very unpleasant it is, to have the scholars 
come in with each a different kind of book; yet 
how often is this the case in our common schools. 


Perhaps one will come with a Testament, another | 


with Robison Crusoe, or some other book of fic- 
tion ; one with Cobb's spelling book, another with 
Sanders’, and so on throughout the whole school ; 
no two having the same kind of books. Here the 
teacher is placed in a perfect dilemma; and especial- 
ly the yonng teacher, knows not what course to 
take. It is his desire to do the best he can for 
his scholars, for himself, and especially to secure 
the good will of his employers. He informs the 


‘best, they possess a sufficient quantity. 


‘extent,—yet if they only acquire the habit of close 
‘application to their studies—let this be brought 
‘about by whatever means it may—one important 
|point is gained ; they will soon find that to recite 
well is not the only advantage that they derive from 
studying their lessons, but in order to recite well, 
ithey must understand the subject, and will thus ac- 
| quire the habit of studying tounderstand. Where 
scholars are classed they will help each other along 
(in their studies, and not try which can get along 
fastest, and get through the book first, as is often 
the case where scholars are left to study and recite 
just as they please. If the school is properly clas- 
‘sed, the teacher may bring before his pupils at each 
recitation, something that will cause them to think 
‘and thus waken up their minds. 

I know that classification does not meet with the 
approbation of many of the employees of ourcom- 
mon schools. ‘They think because there was 
no such thing when they went to school, that it 


‘must be some new thing gotten up to indulge the 


teacher in laziness, of which they consider, that at 

Fellow- 
teachers! it remains for us to so arrange this sys- 
tem of classification, in such a manner, that our 
employers may be convinced that it is necessary— 
nay, indispensable, in the organization and conduct- 
ing of a goud school. 


MEANS OF SUCCESS IN TEACHING. 

Read before the Armstrong Co, Teachers’ Institute, 
at Leechburg, September 22d, 1859, by Miss Jane 
J. Hat. 

In the volume of Divine Inspiration we are told 
that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
‘the strong. he truth of this declaration, has be- 
|come a matter of historic fact. The history of na- 
'tions, from the earliest ages till the present day, 


parents that their children should have new books, and the history of individuals in all ages, and 
and receives in answer that they are not going to|in every nation, bear ample testimony to its truth. 
buy books for every new teacher, or they might be | If necessary, we might go back to the early ages 
buying all the time. At this he becomes discour- | of the world, and cite numberless instances, both 
aged and gives up trying to classify his school.— | national and individual—all along till the present 

e commences, and lets his scholars study as they |time, where the mighty and the wise have been 
please, and what they please; and at the end of the |compelled to yield to the less powerful; but the 
term finds that he has accomplished but very lit-|fact is too obvious to need proof. ‘The mind re- 
tle. ‘curs instinctively to the early history of our 

Now this is not as it should be. Each school|own beloved country in her struggles for liber- 
should have a regular series of books and be class-|ty and independence, as exemplifying this truth; 
ed according to the qualification of the pupils. {and we have but to look around upon the circle of 
One very important reason why the scholars should | our own acquaintance to see men of high attain- 
be classed is, to economise time, and give the teach- | ments, and surrounded by all the elements of suc- 
er a chance to explain to a whole class in the same | cess, yielding the palm to their less favored broth- 
time that it would take him to explain the samejers. Why it is so, we will notstop now to inquire, 
point to one pupil. In arithmetic, for instance, | but we see it in every pursuit in life, and in none 
if the pupils are allowed to work just as they jis it more frequent, and more to be lamented, than 
please, and run to the teacher whenever they find |in the vocation of teaching. 


a question that is a little difficult, he might be con- 
tinually laboring and explaining questions, and 
have no time for anything else. But if they are 
properly classed, the teacher will accomplish much 
more than he could possibly do, where they are 
left to study and recite just as it happens. 
Classification not only gives the teacher a chance 
to accomplish much more in the same time, but it 
appears to be a kind of stimulant to the scholars 
to get their lessons well. ‘There are but very few 
children who do not like to be at the head, or have 
the name of being the best scholar in the class, 
and they will study hard for this purpose. They 


We often hear the inquiry, “ Why is it that so 
‘many good scnoLars make such poor teachers ?’— 
We reply, because there is something more than 
mere scholarship requisite to form the good teach- 
er. It is not Jecause they are good scholars that 
ithey fail ; but because they lack some other essen- 
tial qualification. In the business community, we 
hear men spoken of, as possessing fine talents, 
being shrewd, active and enterprising ; but withal 
having no business tact, and failing—in conse- 
quence—to succeed, where a man of inferior at- 
tainments, but possessing that necessary tact, would 
have risen to eminence in his sphere. 
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Just so it is here: without a tact for teaching, be better to win their esteem and affection, and then 
the brightest intellect and loftiest acquirements, respect would follow, without command. A cheer- 
will perform but a partial work in the education fa! pleasant aspect in the schoolroom, will do more 
of youth. The Teacher may have a large stock of to dispel gloom and despondency, awaken dor- 
valuable information laid up in the storehouse of mant energies, and kindle a healthful ambition in 
his mind, but if he cannot bring it out for the ben- the minds of pupils, than most persons are aware 
efit of his pupils, of what avail is it? Mvery teach- of. 
er, therefore, who would succeed in his profession, ‘There is another key to suecess which is too of. 
must endeavor to acquire facility in communicat- ten overlooked; that is, an earnest devoted at- 
ing his ideas, in language adapted to the compre-, tachment on the part of teachers to their profession, 
hension of his pupils. The same language which It is seldom a person will perform any work well, 
would convey a clear conception to the mind of a which is done with reluctance or aversion; much 
pupil who had mastered the more difficult princi-, more is this true of the work in question. There 
ples of a science, would only tend to mystify and is much to annoy and try the patience; much self. 
confuse one who was just entering the elementary denial to be exercised in the business of teaching; 
part of the same science. Hence the failure of and when persons who have no heart for the work, 
stereotyed explanations. assume its duties and responsibilities, no wonder 
Some teachers have a happy feculty for interest- they fail. When we hear teachers complain of the 
ing the mind of pupils in their studies, and by hardness of their lot—speak of the schoolroom as 
some apt illustrations, interesting’ fact, or pithy a prison, and of school duties as an irksome task, 
anecdote-—al] applicable to the subject—make re-| we think it is a sign they have mistaken their mis- 
citations something more than a dull repetition.— sion; they had better leave the ranks and seek 
This is a very important element in the teacher’s some more congenial employment. 
success. Much valuable information may thus be Many persons think. if they can secure the ser- 
imparted to the pupils, while their own mental ac- vices of a college graduate, they will be certain of 
tivities will be quickened, and they will look for- having a good teacher; but bow often are they 
ward with pleasing anticipations to the hour for disappointed; and the reason isobvious. College 
recitation. We all know that a child that loves graduates, in a general way, use our profession 
study, will make more certain and rapid progress,| only as a stepping stone to some higher—(if there 
than one thathas a disrelish for it; hence when- be any bigher)—herce they do not bring with them 
ever the idle or the dull experience a pleasure in that earnest untiring zeal, and that relish for their 
reciting their lessons, they will also be more dili- labors which are so essential to success. Besides, 
gent in preparing them. ‘their very training will, in some measure, dis- 
But, to be successful, the Teacher must also cul- qualify them for the duties of a Common School 
tivate the art of winning the confidence and good Teacher. Their attention has been given almost 
will of his pupils. How often we hear the remark) exclusively to the higher branches of science, until 
from parents, “ Our children are learning noth- in many instances, the studies of their boyhood be- 
ing; they don’t like their teacher,” and vice ver-| come distasteful to them, and they recur to them 
sa; s> that, progress in their studies and love) only with a feeling of disgust ; certainly not a feel- 
for their teacher, Seem to be quite syoonymous) ing that will render success very certain. They have 
terms. The demeanor of the Teacher in the school also been so long associated with minds of equal 
room will do much to win or repel affection, 1, and superior attainments, that it is with difficulty 
once heard a teacher say, he, “ would rather ruje| they can adapt themselves to the capacity of little 
by looks than licks.” Now if he had reference to} children; hence another source of disrelish for the 
kind, cheerful, pleasant looks, his remark involvesa;) work. A man may be a very encyclopedia of 
great principle, which all teachers would do well} knowledge, and yet if he engage not in the work of 
to act upon in their daily intercourse with their disseminating that knowledge, with spirit and zest, 
scholars. For example—look at yon little boy) be will prove a mere living automaton, mechanical- 
with thoughtfu! and troubled brow ; he cannot un-| ly performing his dities because he must. 
derstand his lesson; all the other members of his 1 will refer to but one more element of success 
class are ready for recitation, and some thoughtless) at present, but it is one which, it is to be feared, 
companion has jeered him for his dullness; his} many teachers lose sight of altogether. You will 
eyes fill with tears of vexation; he is ready to| allow me to quote once more from an inspired au- 
throw down his book in despair ;—but his teacher, thor. ‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
observes him, and with a smile of encouragement; God who giveth to all men liberally, and it shall 
approaches him; afew words of explanation place| be given him.” Here then is the true secret of 
him upon an equal footing with the rest of his| success; let us go to the fountain of all wisdom 
class ; his young heart is lightened of aheavyload,| and knowledge and ask for what we need, and we 
and goes out in grateful affection to his kind teach-; have the promise ; it shall be given. 
er, who he is sure had been a boy once himself. Perhaps, if we could trace the secret history of 
It is not such a difficult matter to secure the; the heart and life, we would find that those are the 
good will and esteem of children; they are natur-| most successful teachers who, sensible of their own 
ally inclined to love their teacher, and will do it if | weakness, go from the closet to the schoolroom, 
they get anything like a fair chance; and where | leaning upon the arm of Jehovah for strength, and 
such is not the case, it is manifestly the teacher’s| looking to the Spirit of ali Grace and Wisdom to 
own fault. But some teachers are so afraid of | direct them in their duties. One has beautifully 
compromising their dignity by an affable demeanor) called prayer the “secret nerve that moveth the 
in the school room; they encase themselves in their) muscles of Omnipotence;” and again he says, 
dignity (so called) as in a cout of mail; and with)“ Prayer is the creature's strength.” It is emphat- 
thunder in their tones, and lightning on their brow, | ically, the 7eacher’s strength; and wielding such a 
they wield the ensign of authority with the air of | power,—the power of Omnipotence,—can he be 
a military conqueror. ‘They say they wish to| other than successful in the great work he is called 
command the respect of their pupils ! ould it not! to perform? 
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